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NEW BOOK @@ Ae } 
JUST PUBLISHED BY 
Cc. W. CARLETON & 


aad A 
499 Broadway, New Work. \.-/), TERQWM THE WILDERNESS TO THE SEA. 


oe “te 2 dey BY 
Tes, F 
iS i BE‘SON J. LOSSING. 


ARTEMUS WARD IN LONDON. 


This new book, by the late Artemus Ward, contains, among 
many other laughable chapters, the celebrated Letters to Punch, 
which created so much merriment. It is illustrated with numer- 


ous comic drawings by Howard, and will be found one of the 1 =, small quate, eahaly | bound in Morocco Cloth gilt.. 


most amusing books of the season. Bound uniformly with 
Ward’s other books, Price $1 50. 


NOJOQUE: 

By Hinton Rowan Helper, avthor of that great sensation book, 
“The Impending Crisis of the South,” of which 140,000 copies 
were sold, 

It is a scorching book, this new one, and will have enemies 
everywhere ; but ite facts, citations, and proofs, are of the most 


effective order; the book will be read by everybody North and | — 


South, and will have as much effect on public opinion now, as 
the author’s first famous book in 1860, 


Price $2, elegantly bound in eloth. 


THE CLERCYMAN’S WIFE, 


And other tales and sketches, by Mrs, Anna Cora Ritchie 
[Mowatt], author of “ Fairy Fingers,” “The Mute Singer,” etc. 
*,* Price $1.75. 


THE CAMERON PRIDE. 


A delightful new novel by Mrs. Mary J. Houmas, whose books 
are read and re-read with so much pleasure. *,* Also new edi- 
tions of her other books; Hugh Worthington—Tempect and 
Sunshine—’Lena Rivers— Marion Grey—Meadow Brook—English 
Orphans—Cousin Maude—Homestead—Dora Deane—Darkness 
and Daylight. *,* Price $1.50 each. 


os 


BEAUSEINCOURT. 


An intensely a and powerful new novel by the author 
of “ The H rie,” which made such a sensation 
afew years ago. Prion 81.38, *,* Also a new edition of Houss- 
monn ov Bouvanie, two volamesin one, price $2.00. 








THE BISHOP'S SON. 

A delightful new novel by Miss Arics Carr, who having al- 
ready won so highs fame‘in poetry, will now in the field of 
romance be perhaps even more successful. Price.......... $1.7. 


THE LAST WARNING ORY. 

An American reprint of the recent sensational English Mtge 

by Dr. Cumming, author of “‘The Great Tribulation,” &c. 

volume that the whole religious community are talking -*- 
and admiring. $1 50. 


BOW TO MAKE MONEY, aND 


The best and most attractive work on this all-engrossing sub- 
ject that has ever been written ; adapted to every class of occupa- 
tion and profession, and a book every one will be delighted to 
nares By Thomas A. Davies. 12mo, cloth bound, 





8Te ELMO. 

A splendid new novel, by Miss Augusta J. Evans, author of 
“ Beulah,” “Macaria,” etc....Remarkable as this author’s pre- 
vious volumes were, the new one, “ 8t. Elmo,” must be acknow- 
Tedged not only her master-piece, but a master-piece of English 
fiction. Brilliant with genius, magnificent with word-painting, 
powerful in plot, and intense in interest, “ 8t. Elmo” is acknow- 
ledged to be the finest American novel ever published, 


MOSBY AND HIS 






write intelligently 
tions.”"—New York Daily Times. 


hove a 
shelves of the library, tho drawing-room table 


HOW TO EBEP IT. | *? 


Ilustrated by upwards of Three Hundred 
Engravings on Wood and Steel, from 
Drawings by the Author. 
310 00 
Tarkey Morocco...... 15 00 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS: 
“ Very few Americans are oF well qualified as is Mr. Lossing, to 


regard! the Hudson, and every American 
will bear testimony to the conscientious accuracy of the illustra- 


“ hich 





da book equally worthy of the 
of the lady, or the 
valise of the traveller who has determined to oak himselt fami- 
ead part, y aed in the whole, with the noblest river of the North.” 


“Mr, Lossing has studied the Hudson from the Wilderness to 
the Sea, and made a book which will be much sought for now and 
hereafter."—N. Y. Evening Express. 


“ The illustrations from the pencil of Mr. Lossingare scattered 
through the bouk profusely, and do credit, not ng be his artistic 
skill, but to his jadgment in selecting the most important and 
salient subjects.— New York Evening Post. 


“Mr. Lossing has a remarkable power of reprodu scenes 
and scenery, aud earth bas nothing grander, if as id to show, 
as the natural wonders and sul ie beauties of the Hudsen’s 
course,’’— Brooklyn Daily Hagle. 


VIRTUE & YORSTON, 
PUBLISHERS, 


Sold by all Booksellers. 
FREE TRADE ILLUSTRATED. 


G, P. PUTNAM & SON, No, 661 Broadway, publish on Thurs- 
day WHAT IS FREE TRADE? An adaptation ot Frederick 
Bastiot’s “SOPHISMES ECONOMIQUES.” Designed for the 
American Reader, By Emile Walter, a worker. 12mo., cloth, $1. 
*,* A small volume on a great subject, presenting this nation 
al question in a clear, forcible,and practical shape, adapted for 
all readers. See Evening Post, July 29. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


L 


E PLURIBUS UNUM; Or, Ammnican Nationatity. By L. 
Bradford Prince, Esq. 12mo. ‘$1. 





IL 


BENEDICITE; Or, Tas Works or Taz Creator. By Dr, 
Childe—Introduced by Dr. H. G. Weston, post, 8vo., cloth, ext, 


OL 
Prot. CHADBOURNE’S NATURAL THEOLOGY. imo. 6% 
Students edn., $1 75 IV. 
TUCKERMAN’S PAPERS ON PARIS. 16mo. $1. 
v. 
\6mo. $1 2 and Te. 
VI. 
MAGA EXCURSION PAPERS 16mo. $1 25and T5c. 
Vil. 
MAGA SOCIAL PAPERS. 16mo. 


IN PRESS. 


MAGA STORIES. 


$1 25 and 75c. 


TIONS. 1 vol. 


copious American additions by G. P. Putnam. vol. 8vo. 


T'S LIFE. 8yo., BR. Syo., and 


DR. ek baa A sas HUMAN LIFE AND ITS LIMITA- 

HAYDN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES, ages citin, with 

sola| , THE WORKS OF THE LON. D, 8. DICKINSON. 2 vols., 8vo., 
for subscribers. 

Au HISTORY = fumaas ART AND 


NEW FAMILY BIBLE, 
The text ig the authorized version, translated out of the Ori- 
ginal Tongues. 


The Parallel passages are given with the text, saving valua- 
ble time to Biblical Students, 


The notes and comments are selected from Matthew Henry, 
Scott, Clarke, Browne, Wesley, Horne, Kitto, and other cele- 
brated Biblical Critics. 


An introduction and concluding remarks to each Book. 
Forming at once the most valuable—as well as the most 
beautifal— 

EDITION OF THE SCRIPTURES 


EVER PUBLISHED FOR THE USE OF FAMILIES: 


Now publishing in 40 parts at 30 cents each. 
And superbly bound in Tuaksr Morocco at $20, 
y 


AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 


LONDON PRINTING AND PUBLISHING CO. 
12 West Fourth Street, near Broadway, 
NEW YORE CITY. 

Henry A. Brown, Manager. 





- JU8T PUBLISHED. 


THE FALL OF FORT SUMTER; 
OR, 
LOVE AND WAR IN 1860 AND ’61. 


Wasoington by 8 better 7 eS the “ Sights in 
aspington at the ning of the Great Rebellion, b - 
tar eg 6 jon, by the Pri. 


to —— yet more humourously it m ht 
— been, “* The Courtship ‘ort the old J Francis Unde 
or “ The Mistress of London Heights, the je of the Capitol, an 


her Desperate Adventares.” Some persons would think it ‘salt 
more attractive to have called it *‘ Professor Jackson and Mrs. 
Lucy Tobiatta a the aes inder.” Yet, no matter; 
4th oe pictare © of the the period, pli -~ “aaa ae weaken 
an w 
= Sy the embryo of the Great Rebellion. 7 — 
tis illustrated, 


not with s impossibiliti 
mk tartling ir por ies, but inge- 
This historical novel is not a tale of a common people in a 


common village, but it deals with persoas whose heads were more 
es meet than were all th o warrkces and philosophers of the Ro- 





maa Empire. “and yet a much laughter does it contain that 
but to open the book the noise “Fi ; not for — or plagiar- 
isms, but humourous mistakes ve out of all so; 

For sale by 


FRED. A. BRADY, 
No. 22 Ann Btreet, 


New York, 
And by all Booksellers everywhere. 
1 vol 8vo. on $1 25 cloth. Mail 
wn reset ae Paper. ied, free of 
EVERY PIANO FORTE TEACBER SAYS 
That of the hundreds of Books of Instruction in Piano forte 
Music pub ished, Richardson’s New Method takes the 
lead and seems destined to keep it. Twemty-five thous= 
and of Richardson’s Method are sold every year—a 
sale which no similar book has ever reached. It is adapted alike 
to the youngest and to the oldest; to the beginner, for first 
lessons, and to the amateur, for general practice. Sent post- 
paid. Price $3 75. 
OLIVER DITSON & Co., 
Publishers, 





CHAS, H. DITSON & Co., 
Til Broadwey, New York. 


PUBLISHED THIS WEEK: 
Two delightful Books by the author of the celebrated book 
“ Maiden and Married Life of aiere Fee,” 


JACQUES ‘BONNEVAL; 
Or, Tax Bare, oF TEE DRaGONNADE, 
1 vol. as 





THE HOUSEHOLD OF SIR THOMAS MORE. 
1 vol. 16mo , tinted paper, cloth niform with the other 
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THE ALBION: 








OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 





THE BRITISH AND N. A. R. M. STHEAMSHIPS. 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL, 
Calling st Cork Harbour. And between Boston and Liverpool, 
ting ob Baten oil ous hie 





FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 
Ohbief Cabin Passage.....$150 00 | Second Cabin Passage... .§100 
FROM NEW YORK TO PARIS. 
Chief Cabin Passage, $165, 
FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 
Chief Cabin Passage.....$125 00 | Second Cabin Passage. .....880 
payable in gold, or its equivalent in"United States currency. 
Berths not secured until paid for, 
An experienced surgeon on board. 
owners of these ships will not be yy for Specie or 
vanabies unless Bille of , having the value expressed, are 
igned therefor. 
Freight or Passage, apply to 
E. CUNARD, 4 Bowling Green. 
pa Ry hy CALLING AT QUEENSTOWN 
Sra a The In e, sailing twice a week, carrying 
7 ° SVERY SATURDAY, 
EVERY WEDNESDAY, 
From Pier 44, North River. 
RATES OF PASSAGE, PAYABLE IN CURRENCY. 
BY THE MAIL STEAMER SAILING EVERY SATURDAY, 





Do. to Paris..... 12500] Do. to Paria......45 00 
- the ~Ayay Steamers, First Cabin, $110; Steer- 


in Currency. 
ecnede ties: forwarded t> Havre, Hamburg, Bremen, &c., 
Pt 


Bteerage ly from sopepee or Queensto $45. 
P oe be bought here by persons se for their 
For further information, apply at the Company’s offices, 
JOHN G. DALE, t, 
15 eeaeay, New York. 


NATIONAL STEAM NAVICATION Co. 
(LIMITED.) 





ow WEEKLY FROM LIVERPOOL AND NEW 
og QUEENSTOWN. A Steamship of this 
ise, en 





F 
Sailing from Pier 47 North River, every Saturday. 
The size of ali these Steamships admits of spacious State 
Booms, opening into the Saloon the cosmumodations 
fare are and the rates lower than by any other 


CABIN, $90 and $75 , Gold ; STEERAGE, $30, Currency. 
For Cabin passage apply at the Ori Tus Com- 
Parr, 57 +. ; and for steerage tickets at at the Passage Office 
of the Company, 27 Broadway. 

F. W. J. HURST, Manager. 





PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP CO.’s 
THROUGH LINE TO CALIFORNIA, 


Touching at Mexican Ports, and Carrying the U.S. Mail. 
THROvGH IN TWENTY-TWO Days. 





FOR BREMEN VIA SOUTHAMPTON. 
NEW YORE AND BREMEN STEAMSHIP Co. 


THE FIRST CLASS U. 8. MAIL STEAMSHIPS 

Atlantic, Northern Light, 

Baltic, Western Metropolis 

Leave Pier No. 46, North River, on 

SATURDAYS, 
FOR SOUTHAMPTON —_ a. areal 

merece 2, gers to Bou end Bremen, at the | Pier 

4 iy equivalent in currency. 


First cabin ra pon em $35. 
From Bremen, Southampton, &c.,to New York, 
Pirst cabin $110; second cabin $75; steerage $43. 
EXCURSION TICKETS Out and Home: 
First cabin $210; second cabin $180; steerage $70. 
Sailing days from New —_ eee ceiaaty any 
Jun . Bae daly e+} by Aug...... & UM 
sore Bept., weveet SQL | Oct...... baie Hor... aie ao. 
For freight, sida Leases or bills of exchange, apply to 
ISAAC TAYLOR, President, 40 Broadway. 


LONDON AND NEW YORK 
STEAMSHIP LINE. 


P e to London or Brest, %110, and 
currency. Tickets at Reduced rates Oatieble for six 
months. 

BELLONA...... ~Oee tain Geptsin Giseddll fe on ee tom, & 


oose'scosvene York, 4 fi 
ine = New York, A 
STALANTA tt Sear “" New York, fork 14 
PP gS m Steamship BELLONA, will eave 
‘North ‘Biv niet for London, Piling at Brest, on Satur- 
day, iue iT 3, at 
Until farther Need a the steamers of this line will call at 
Brest to land . Tickets sold through by rail to Paris 
at 25 cent less than regular rates. 
it will be taken and A Bills of lates given, to 
Havre, , tA ROT. te and Dunkirk. 
For apply to ROBT. N. CLARK, 2% Broadway. 
For frelght apply at 54 South Street. 


HOWLAND & ASPINWALL, Agents. 


NEW ROUTE 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND BOSTON, 
VIA BRISTOL, B. I. 


The Narraganset Steamship Company’s new and magnificent 








THE ONLY AMERICAN LINE 


TO 
ENCLAND AND FRANCE. 


THE NEW YORK AND HAVRE STEAMSHIP COMPANY’S 
first-class Steamships ARAGO and FULTON, in connection with 





GUIDING STAR to Havre, carryin; U. 8. Mails, from 
£ North River, at noon, on tnetollowing é days, call:ng at 


ARAGO, H. A. Gapspzn ...... SATURDAY, April 13. 

PPI, C. Sumner...... SATURDAY, ee 27. 

FULTON, C C.’H. Townsend... ..8ATU RDAY, 1. 

GUIDING STAR, E. Van Stcz. .SATURDAY ” May 25. 

GO, H. A. GapspEN....... SATURDAY, June 8. 
And every FOURTEEN DAYS th ereafter. 


= PRICES ot PASSAGE, PAYABLE in GOLD: 


1) 
Through Tickets to London. 6 extra. 
$s ompeaneet Surgeon on board. 
ee will not be ee for specie or valuables 
=. bil f lading, having value expressed, are signed 
C. K. GARRISON, for N. Y. 88. C 
Son. J. COMSTOCK, for N. Y. and a. 88. Co, 
For further information apply to 


JOS. J. COMSTOCK, Agent, 
o. 7 "Broadway, New York, 
J. A. WOTTON, Havre, General ‘Agent in Europe. 


NORTH CERMAN LLOYD. 


therefor. 





The Scauw on New. York otk, B ee Rae Sees Lacte ren 
regularly between New Yor! rem: uthampton, carry- 
<ng the United States M: _ 

FROM Sieeiainn iaae SATURDAY. 
FROM SO IN,—EVERY TUESDAY. 
FROM NEW YWORK,—EVERY THURSDAY. 

Price of Passage — From’ New York To Bremen, Lonpon, 
Haves, and SouTHAMPTON—First Cabin, $125 ; Second Cabin, 
$75; Steerage, $37 50. ¥rom Bremen to Naw 
pam egg bpm iets sguivalent in 

le gold or curren 
PoThese vessels take t oral oe and Huli, for which 
through bills of lading are sign 


pe nee a to each vessel, 
All letters must pass through the Post office. 
tay No Bills of Lading but those of the Company will be 


| of ading wl pean not be delivered goods 
eieared at the Custom ‘os — _ 


totes ates, For freight or pessage apply to 
OEBLRIOCHS & Oo. 68 Broad Street. 
BLACK STAR LINE STEAMERS 
FOR NEW ORLEANS. 


Composed of the following first-class Steamships : 








FUNG SHUEY ...........sceeeeees Capt. J. B. Hildreth. 
MONTGOMERY Ons F. M. Faircloth. 
tt Ah _ Isaac Crowell. 
M pt. W. C. Berry. 
THAMES . . Capt. R. E. 8w 





LOWDEN Agen n 98 West. cor. Cedar St. 
DAVID MoCORD. Agent in New Orleans. 


TAPSCOTT’S CENERAL EMICRATION 
AND FORHIGN EXCHANGE OFFIOCB, 
86 South Street and 23 Broadway, N. ¥. 
Waexty Lins or Staamers To anp From 
LIVERPOOL AND QUEENSTOWN, 
AT REDUCED RATES, 
AND FROM 
LIVERPOOL AND LONDON by 
TAPSOOTT’S CBHLEBRATHED LINES 
OF SAILING PACKETS, 
AT LOWEST POSSIBLE RATES. ‘ 
le in ap of Great 
SPATS Ge 3 wnt soeee, Eee ceo 


Britain and 
obtained atlowest rates. For further particulars apply to 
TAPSCUTT BROTHERS, & CO., 
86 South St. or 33 Broadwav. N. ¥. 
At GIMBREDE’S, NOTHING BUT COMPLIMENTS 
from all we serve for the SS Cards and 
e frequently re executed 
mob into the hands bi (not engrav- 
be attempt that which they do not understand. For the 
f adding Case outfit, be ve reasonable notice, and 
G. 588 or 872 Broadway. 














Benjamin Brayton, and 
Nok Captaie B. M. yay 
Will commence running on Long Island Rowné, opts foe 
17, leaving pier 40 North river, near foot of weet (hota 
shock Sag pier}, ler}, every afternoon (Sundays exe excepted] at 5 
Providence 


oamaatinee Os Sietat with shorter railroad nde than by any 
Sees by rail, 54 miles ; time, 1 1 hour and 30 minutes. 


These steamers are the largest, stanchest and most elegant 
ever placed upon American waters, of 3,000 tons burden, 


Engine of 2,800 horse power, thoroughly sea- ™~ 
respects, fitted in the most substantial manner, wit 
compartments, narrow guards, boilers below decks, and 
every arrangement for comfort and safety. 

In the number and — of their apg = 
splendor of their acco tion, they ure unsurpassed, and 
the strength of their hu hulls fully equal to ocean steamers. 

Staterooms secured, tickets tor sale and treight —- 
yome made at the Office of the Company, on the pier in New 

orl 

‘CENTRAL RALLRUAD OF NEW JERSEY 

From foot of LIBERTY STREET, North River, New York. 
—Conn at Ham Junction with the Dela Lacka- 
wannaand Western and at Easton me 
Railroad and its connections, suming es a direct line to P. 

AND THE WEST, without change of 
GREaT MIDDLE ROUTE oo 2 THE WEST. 
Three La peed trains daily for the WEST, except Sundays, when 
one evening train 
SIXTY MILES AND THREE HOURS SAVED 
BY THIS LINE 
TO CHICAGO, CINCINNATI, 8T. LOUIS, &c. 
With but one change of cars, 

Sprine ARRANGEMENT :—-Commencing April 29, 1867, 

Leave New York as follows : 

6.30 for Flemington, Easton » Boies, Mauch Chunk, 
Williamsport, W Mahanoy City, dc. 


illiamsport, Wilkesbarre City, 

9a. m., Fast Line for Easton, — pny Pitts- 

burg, and the Woe but one change of cars to Cincinnati 

or Ohlego, to St Loni, connecting at 
ich y Central and Philadelphia and 

Eallrosd for Erie and the Oil ions. Conn at Junction 

with Dela’ Lackawanna and Western Railroad for a 


the New York Mail 8. 8. Company’s steamers es and aaa 








burg, Water Scranton, Pittston, Kingston, Great Bend 
‘7 m. for Allen Mauch Chunk, Wilkeatarre 
3.380p.m. for ‘Piainfeld 
4p. m.—for —_ 


5 p. m., Cincinnati Express for Easton, Bethlchem, Manch 
Chunk, Reading, Harrisb p hers, Chicago, = ‘Cincinnati, 
Connects at Harrisburg trains for Williamsport, Erie, &c 
ow t-4" cars to Pittsburg. 

. m., for Somerville und Flemington. 

ES eee 

hms 

8.00 Western Express—For Allentown, Reading, 
Harrisburg, Pittaburg, tid the Weat. les Sleeping Cars from Jersey 
City through to Pitts evening. 

Aiton! trans re ren to Barge Pont and i —_ 

Tickets for the West can the Cen- 
tral alld of Ram deray, Foot of Sot of Liberte Bisset ie R., at No. 
1 Astor House, at No 271 and 526 Broadway, and No. 10 


a wich 8t. 
» a JOSIAH 0. STEARNS, Superintendent. 


ERIE RAILWAY. 
Trains Leave Depot foot of Chambers St., Pavonia Ferry: 
8.00 A. M. Bm ams ioe Rochester, Buffalo, and all points 
830 A.M. pow Ay Train, Daily, for Otisville and intermediate Sta- 


10,00 A.M, oat nile, Salegnee, Dunkirk, and all 


4.00 ‘ Ws toon eo coe and qecmatiate Mations, 
a0. Fat. Way Lotions werk of Peru's, to Fert Jonas Newburgh, 


6.00 P.M. 4, Way Tran for Baar an intermediate Salons 


5.30 P.M Express, for Rochester, Buffalo, 
and all ine iowh ai Wot 


6.00 P.M. ight for 8 i ho Stations. 


7.00 P.M. 
and cer ints noe Ween and ro 
Coaches will will run through to ou. 
cinnati wi! 


8.00 P.M. a , for the West. 

Also Way Trains Boiling » Passaic 'and Paterso 
o.45 and 9.15 A.M,, 12.00 M., re 3.30, 6.30 and 11.00 PM 
On Tntermediatedttions at 0’ clock, for Suffern 
and in’ iate 








this this Train 


Sunpar Trains —8.30 fas, Cperithe-28.69 
and 5.00 P,M. for 2 800A May Ten 
Rochester, Salamanca and all points tana South 
11.00 P-M. tor Paterson and Fort Jervis, 





Exprees run through to Salamanca, Dunkir'! ons Ie 
Just —ag rg | Per Pack on Firty: heen tt, —fale direct 
=. cards are impo snd much euperior to the American telly Ven meen Linen, 
YOUR CUSTOM SOLICITED BY See on Company's Broad- 
FRANCIS & LOUTEED BL,-. Sd tg onde ork, and ee 
supply H. RID 
Ondere rosstve prompt attention, We supply poly everything in ont in n Pane, Ag” "Ge tops 
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Calum, non animum, mutant, qui trans mare currunt. 








Vou.45, NEW YORK, AUGUST 3, 1867. No. 31. 








Ritevature. 


PRAXITELES AND PHRYNE. 
BY W. W. STORY. 


A thousand silent years ago. 
The starlight faint and pale 
Was drawing on the sunset glow 
Its soft and shadowy veil ; 


When from his work the Sculptor stayed 
His hand, and turned to one 

Who stood beside him, half in shade, 
Said, with a sigh, “ ’Tis done.” 


” Phryne, thy human lips shall pale, 
Thy rounded limbs decay, 
Nor ee nor prayers can aught avail 
To bid thy beauty stay ; 


“ But there thy smile for centuries 
On marble lips shall live— 
For Art can grant what Love denies, 
And fix the fugitive. 


“ Sad thought! nor age nor death shall fade 
The youth of this cold bust; 
When the quick brain and hand that made, 
And thou and I, are dust! 


“ When all our hopes and fears are dead, 
And both our hearts are cold, 
And Love is like a tune that’s played, 
And Life a tale that’s told, 


* This counterfeit of senseless stone, 
That no sweet blush can warm, 
The same enchanting look shall own, 
The same enchanting form. 


“ And there upon that silent face 
Shall unborn see 
Perennial youth, perennial grace, 
And sealed serenity. 


“ And strangers, when we sleep in peace, 
Shall say, not quite unmoved, 
So smiled upon Praxiteles 
The Phryne whom he loved.” 
em 
LA FLEUR DE RUEL. 
CHAPTER I. 
“ So we have failed, altogether failed, Monsieur de Brassy !” 
“Ma foi! yes, miserably. We could not tell he would 
sleep in the palace. We were rte F he also was ready, as 
Monsieur the Duc de Beaufort knows by this time.” 

“ You are as ready as vefore to distinguish yourself, I sup- 
pose, and earn those golden honours that France would be- 
stow upon the man who had the misfortune to be present at 
the death of M. le Cardinal ?” 

“Iam very humble, but I think the office of ‘ ratcatcher to 
her majesty’ would suit me.” 

mM, Or Sa of ‘ rat-killer,’ it the rat’s name began with an 

« , L should kill the rat if I caught it; rats that are 
not when you catch them are apt to bite very seriously 
when they get loose.” 

“ - = are many ways of killing rats I have heard, M. de 


mn. on ¥. bees grad * the on aloo tay hunt oe 
ttle and shoot them for s; ; also employ ferrets 
10 kill them tm thelr barrows” 

a] in towns, M. de Brassy? how do they kill rats in 
towns 


“ Why, they generally die from eating something that dis- 
agrees with them.” 

“ And you think, M. de Brassy, that a certain gluttonous 
court rat stores up golden corn might eat something that 

with him ?” 

“ y he might, at all events if it were set before him in 

such @ manner as not to excite his suspicion.” 
1 But ent court rat was very suspicious—a very 

. old, 
“ bin) it would be more difficult, but not even then im- 


“ Look M. de Brassy are from Picardy, and new 
to Paris; {will tell you something of this court rat? 
: = is - eminence a4 bry ad ag 
ight—his eminence. ‘ou w, M. de Brassy, that 
from the time’of the late king’s death to the seeneut, curesly 
a day has passed but a certain lady, of whom you know, has 


planned and pl — 
“As la Duchesse de Cheyreuse only can plot, I 
suppose ?” 
i py 
t 
talk about. As I was 


“ «How have been in service f* 
, ew you my said his 


* «Two months to-morrow, your eminence.’ 

***Good, my friend. Are you satisfied with your place? 
You have no desire to change? 

“ « None whatever, your eminence.’ 

“«Ah! Tam glad that it is so. 1 like to have men of genius 
in my service and attached to me, and you, Monsieur—— ? 

“ «Coques, your eminence.” 

“* You, Monsieur Coques, are a man of genius. I honour 
genius. 1 will to-day show my appreciation of your services 
by = invitation to dine with me. Sit down, Monsiur Coques, 

it down. 

“ The man tried to decline; excused himself on the score of 
dress, his humble origin ; the honour was too much for him. 
It was useless ; he was obliged to sit down. 

“*You will, I’m sure, excuse me, Monsieur Coques,’ said 
his eminence ; “ but I have made a vow to taste nothing but 
some eggs and some water for twenty-four hours, and my 
time does not expire until this evening at midnight; there- 
fore, you will honour me by taking to yourself that dish of 
lamb, which looks tempting enough to force me from my 
vow if I were not a cardinal. Also you will excuse me, I’m 
sure, Monsieur Coques, if I call one of my guards.’ 

“ He called one of his guards, and said to him, ‘ Monsieur 
de Bazan, you see that chair opposite that dish. If, in half- 
an-hour, the dish is not empty, fire at whatever is in the chair. 
Also if, during the half-hour, the chair should appear likely to 
become vacant, it would perhaps be as well to prevent its be- 
coming so by firing. Do you understand, Monsieur ?’ 

“ The guard was one of those machines of soldiers that his 
eminence delights in, so you see M. Coques was obliged to ac- 
cept the invitation, and he dined with his eminence. His own 
cooking was too rich for him.” 

“ Yes; Lheard of it. He died that night. But, at the 
palace, or elsewhere at his friends’ houses ?” 

“My dear M. de Brassy, his eminence seldom visits; he 
eats only of the dishes of which his host eats, and invariably 
retires from the table in less than half-an-hour, after the man- 
ner of the ancients, with the difference that they retired tc 
prolong the pleasure of the appetite, his eminence to prolong 
life itself.” 

“ But at the palace ?” 

“ Well, you see, there are those at the palace who might b 
chance pick up the bait meant for the rat alone; and thoug'! 
France would be grateful to the man by whom she was freed 
from M. le Cardinal, it is not so clear that she would pardon 
a mistake that left her queenless or kingless ; and the old rat 
is very cautious, and eats only from the dish of the mistress 


scratches at midnight.” 

“ Then, there is nothing for me to do, M. Campion ?” 

“Yes; this. The court goes to Ruel, to-morrow. His 
eminence has invited to the palace of the Duchesse d’Aiguil- 
lon a certain La Signora Leonora, who is to sing to her ma- 
jesty. Now, this Signora Leonora is or was, and will be again, 
@ most particular friend of M. le Cardinal, who, though he is 
a churchman, and has permanently taken the place of Buck- 
ingham, is not yet so old as to be insensible to the charms of 
a sweet voice when heard in solitude and whispers.” 

“ | gee; he will meet the signora.”’ 

“ Yes, but do not mistake; he never goes out except in 
disguise, and then some guards are following, disguised as 
peasants or bourgeoisie, or what not, even as women some- 

mes.’ 


“ Then thia piece of steel will not prove of much service to 
me ; I had hoped to carve a fortune with it.” 

“A good weapon, I have no doubt, M. de Brassy, but force 
is useless now. This is your plan. Follow his eminence 
wherever he goes; take this packet of white powder, and 
whenever, or wherever, he eats or drinks endeavour to scatter 
it in the food or mix it in the fluid; for the rest, chance must 

ide you; and the moment you are certain the powder has 
om swallowed, stay for nothing, but hasten to me and claim 
your own reward, for within two hours Mazarin will be dead. 
Are you ag! : f 

“M. de Champion, Iam; but I require one thing—a safe- 
guard. On the death of the cardinal, the Duc de Beaufort will 
then be minister of France; let me have his signature to this 
promise and this saft ‘d for myself.’ 

“Tt would be very inconvenient if such a paper were found 
on you by the cardinal’s people before he died ; I would my- 
self sooner trust to the gratitude of our party to remember 
their promise.” F 

° Well, M. Campion, I will trust you, who are not a prince 


reuse you have not served the most ungrateful of mis- 
” 


M. de Brassy had left the room in which this conversation 
had taken place but a few seconds, when he was recalled by 
M. de Campion. ' 

“ By-the-by, M. de Brassy, excuse me for recalling you, but 
I wanted to ask you a question. How wide do the mouths of 
the le of Picardy open ?” 

“ Monsieur ?” 

“Don’t be offended; but I ought to tell you that in Paris 
we do not open our mouths very wide. A person I know 
was so incautious as to open his mouth the other day in a 
public place, wide enough for the name of Madame la Da- 
chesse de Chevreuse to escape through his teeth.” 

“Yes; and then——” 

“Oh! nothing—only—as his body was found in the Seine 
next day with a dagger wound h the heart from the 
back, it was supposed he had m over one of the 

” 


“ And the wound in the back ?” f 
“ Ab! that we could not account for, but it was suggested 
that if his mouth had not been so large, or if his teeth had 


been longer, he would not have fallen over the bridge per- 
” 


“ Precisely, M. de Campion ; I see—but I shall not fall over 
the bridge, for my teeth are very long indeed, and, as you see, 


who sleeks his grey fur, and at whose chamberfuoor he| ¢ 


e 
“Do; you shall find that in serving the Duchesse de Chev- | p 


nac all day, I should indeed be happy, and instead of giving 
ou way | to that good-for-nothing Guitaut, of the Gardes Co- 
a might have had the maire’s son for my son-in- 
w.” 
“I am very glad indeed, my mother, that you will give 
me to Jules, teotend of to "that little Mazarinist, the Aw 4 


son.” 

“ Hush, ma fleur! it is not safe to talk like that; pon folk 
should know nothing of the court or its parties. You must 
be like you father’s house, free toserveall. But get yourself 
dressed, for there is a traveller coming down the hill—a sol- 
dier, too.” 

The soldier came in, and was waited on by the host in per- 
son. After a few questions as to how things were going on 
in Paris, the traveller,asked, “Is your house full?” 
ot Full,.monsieur! we have no one here; all the rooms are 

et.” 

“No; not all, Jaques,” said the wife; “the best room 
is engaged by the foreign lady.” 

“ Foreign lady! what is her name ?” 

“ La Signora Leonora,” said Rose; “I remembered it be- 
cause I thought I had heard it before.” 

“T dare say you have, my pretty one,” said the soldier; 
“it is the name of the new Italian nightingale that is to sing 
in the woods of Ruel to please the queen.” 

“ Well, she has engaged the room over this to be kept for 
her to meet a in; her uncle, she said.” 

“ Ah, indeed ! I should like to see her uncle, for I think he’s 
an old friend of mine.” 

“ But you are from Picardy, monsieur, if 1 know anything 
of France.” 

“True, mine host; lam from Picardy, but why should I not 
know La Signora’s uncle?” 

“You are right, sir; but I understood that he came from 
Italy with her, and was strange to France.” 

“Tt may uot be the same; sti)l I think, good host, I 
should like to see him when he comes without his seeing 
me.’ 

“ That is very easy; any one from the branches of the tree 
yonder can see into this room quite well.” 

“Til try it. When do you expect the lady ?” 

“This afternoon. She is to meet her uncle here.” 

“ Well, if you will get me some dinner in another room, 
- join me in a flask, I'll stay and see the signora’s 
uncle, 

The worthy host of the Rose of Ruel provided the dinner, 
~* joined the soldier of Picardy over his after-dinner 
ask. 

“IT suppose now, M. Jaques, that this is not a bad trade of 
yours—this keeping of inns and farming together ought to 
make you a rich man. You have been maire, of course ?” 

“* Maire, of course! Not at all, good monsieur. I am poor 
asa church mouse.” 

“ You do not say as a church rat ?” 

“ Monsieur le Capitaine,” said the host, in a whisper ; “ men 
do not talk out, loud in Ruel just now about rats at all, much 
less about church rats.” 

“No? and why not?” 

“ Because some rats have sharp ears and sharp teeth.” 

“ You do not seem to like the rats ?” 

“No, indeed; the rats are the farmers’ enemies in the 
rm but it is the town rat that has done me most mis- 


“IT do not understand, M. Jaques, how you, a farmer, can 
be hurt by rats in town?’ 

“I didn’t say the town rats; I said the town rat.” 

“Bah! That is dangerous indeed; that is another thing ; 
but — not a — 

“ You see, M. le Capitaine, I have property in the city, and 
the new edict of Toisé asks me to ruin myself to pay to the 
iy father's thees Cighty peats, ‘The good King Hesry It 
my father’s these eighty years. e ing 
little thought that this law would be forgotten for a hundred 

ears, and then renewed at the instigation of a creathre of 
— Mazarin’s to ruin and beggar honest men like my- 
“Oh, I see then! his eminence is your rat that eats your 
Paris corn, eh ?” 

“Truly so, and my barn at Paris holds more corn than all 
my barns here put together.” 

“* And what do you dv to the rats that eat the corn in the 
barns of Ruel ?” 

“ We kill them and trap them and——” 

“ And you poison them,” hissed the soldier into the ear of 
is host, cosing be hesitated. 

“ Yes, Monsieur le Capitaine, we poison them, that is to say, 
the country rats.” 

“ And the town rats also ?” 

“Tf I had the chance.” . 

“Good. Let us understand each other. What is your 
barn in Paris worth ?” 
ings me in five thousand francs a year.” 

“Well, if you will help me you shall have a pension for life 
of ten times that sum.” 

“ —you shall direct, I will execute.” 

“ About wife ?” 

“ She will know nothing.” 

“ And the girl?” 

“ Nothing—she will do whatever she is told; she is only a 
large child, suspecting nothing. I must go; there are travel- 
lers arrived.” 

The new-comer wasa man past the prime of li, with 


keen, pi eyes,a grey beard and curled moustache, a 
soldier evidently by his dress. Speaking with a slightly fo- 
accent, he asked— 
“You have a young lady here ?” 


“No, monsieur, she came, and is gone on to the palace at 
Ruel. She said if her uncle came she was to be sent for; L 
will send on one of the lads for her.” 

“No, my servant will go; I will rest.” 

“ Enter, M. le Capitaine,” and the landlord, remembering 


mouth is very small.” 
Just 9, Monsiear: you, have in thet, a great advantage| the toa the solder and his ervant entered, 
over the gentleman who “Well, Motteville, have you seen anything suspicious ?” 
course be at Ruel to-morrow ?” “ an tyn erg cham.” Z 
cuArTan 1 “ Silence, fool; speak louder, and say capitaine.” 
Z ners See ee oe eee to have met in Paris 

“ So the court comes to-day, mother. I wish we lived a/on the quai near the Royal that night in September.” 
little nearer to the town.” “Oh, indeed—which of them ?” 

“Nonsense, child; are you not satisfied with the good| “The one from Picardy, my capitaine.” 
word of all the lads about? Do they not call you the Flower} The soldier rose suddenly and o the door of the room, 
, but they will not to he Po You me te bee ae 

bay do now, mother ; but the ni -morrow when ou mean thé 
they have seen the queen and the iadiea.” “JT do. I thonght 1 knew the horse in the stable, and I 

Bah! the queen is old, and has, only women in her | man to see in the next room.” “ 
train, for fear the court ts shoul com; room !” said the soldier, in alarm. “Are we 























form, surmounted by a latin cross, and richly rned with 
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door of the apes Fog and the supposed woman, who is| “Good God! is it possible, Monsieur le Capitaine, that you|to be manufactured of the best red gold, herical in 


“ you to add yourself.” 

« | did not forget, for I am going to fetch la Signora Leonora.” 

‘ True; tell ber to make haste, for I like not the near neigh- 
bourhood of this Picardy gentleman, now that, by accursed 
misfortune, I am without my mail.” 

The servant mounted and left, and the soldier was left alone. 

The soldier in the next room bad meanwhile climbed the 
low tree looking into the room. 

He came in by the back of the house, and calling the host 
said t° him in a voice hoarse with emotion— 

« §° thatis the uncle of la signora ?” 

“at 80, a8 he has sent by his servant to fetch her.” 

“ Shall I tell you something else ?” 

“If you will. fe ray J you like.” 

“ That suldier uncle is the court rat.” 

“ His eminence ?” 

“ Yes, without a doubt.” 

“Do you know, | caught a rat in a trap the other day, and I 
stuck a skewer right through him. Now, you wear some- 
thing like a skewer.” 

“ That may be; but yours was a very long skewer, and you 
stood outside the trap and put it in between the wires. If you 
had bad to go into a trap to put a skewer into a rat as big as 

reelf, with another skewer and a coat of mail under his 
ur, ( think you would not have killed the rat, mine host.” 

“ Very true, M. le Capitaine, I forgot these facts. But if two 
wen; into the trap, with two skewers ?” 

“ Do you see thore two men drinking some wine out there ?” 

“[ do; and good wine it is for such as they are.” 

“*Such as they’! Those peasants are two of the best dagger 
men in France. They have pistols under their belts, and can 
hit the ace at twenty paces. Do you see that man at work at 

our neighbour's opposite? Thatis another. His basket con- 
Kins ies a set of carpenter’s tools, a carbine that will kill 
at one hundred paces certain. That, you see, is four to two. 
Now look at that woman gathering simples. She seems a 
large woman.” 

“She does—almost a man.” 

“No wonder; itisa man. No less a one than the lieu- 
tenant of che cardinal’s gardes ; so you see, though we should 
enter the room two to one,a single whistle would make us 
two to five, and those are odds, I fear, M. Jaques, you have 
not trained for lately.” 

“ What is to be done?” 2 

“ This—send your daughter to ak him to have something ; 
the day is warm; be may like her Jooks—That is our chance.” 

“T see! the powder—” 

“ Yes, the powder first, and failing that, the steel.” 

The girl came in, and asked his eminence what she could 
serve him with. 

“Some wine—some fruit—some wine, girl.” 

“Ot what kind, monsieur ?” 

“ Such as the peasants drink.” 

“Tt 18 not enough. There is the better kind, that we 
drink in the house on feast days.” 

“ Bring that, then.” 

She brought the wine, and placed the jug on the table, then 
left the room and fetched some fruit. Taking the cup in his hand 
he poured out the wine and tasted it. At the instant of tast- 
ing it he noticed that the mottled sl.adow from the leaves of 
the trees that fell on the floor b in part solidified. If 
the form had any shape, it was that ofa man. He was evi- 
dently watched ; he waited till the girl came in, unconscious 
that she was watched by both father and mother. But the 
quick ear of the Cardinal told him the door bad not shut, and 
he at once sent the girl to shut it, and with the jug in his 
hand, and once more tasting it, detected the presence of a fine 
powder, traces of which were apparent, on close inspection, 
on the rim of the wine jug. 

“ And this is the wine you drink on festival days?” said the 
soldier, when the girl returned with some fruit. 

“ Yes, M, le Capitaine; the other, that our people drink, we 
call our vn age de Mazarin.” 

“ Why so?” 

“Ob, because since the revival of the law for taxing the 
houses in Paris, we have had to put so much more water in 
it to make more profit.” 

“Then you do not love the cardinal here?” 

“Not at all; my father didn’t like him before, and 
now—— 

“Yes, now?” 

“ He hates him.” “ 

“Why?” 

“I do not know much—but chiefly because of*the tax.” 

“Ts he at home ?”’ e 

“ Yes, that was he yuu saw, and he has been drinking this 
~ wine in the next room with a soldier like yourself, from 

icardy. 

oft rate Tee ener 

Oo D ow; I have he is the ueen’s hus- 
band, and does not treat her well; and toe to ap that he 
takes the money from the poor for himself. That is mean, 
and I hate mean things, yet I have heard that he is very 
kind to his people. I know the servant of one of his garde.” 


“You blush, my pretty one; is that your lover who is a 
servant?” 

“ He ssys he loves me,” said the girl, “ but my father and 
mother say he is not rich enough, though I could be content 
ba) =y- for ~~ 

re bead \ as —They want to kill him in Paris, I 
« ve we here. Butif he would away to his 
coun'ry, and leave us French to go lone they would be oa 
tent. As it is, even my father said the other day, when he 


caught a rat in the trap and 
awe ‘. Pp killed it, that he wished it was 


“ That was rash of him to say, and to repeat.” 
“On! as for that, it was ' jokey end we a mind 





what we say to sol for 

Semele” ae they all hate him too much 
“ Well, mademoiselle, what and if I : 

more abcut this man, the cardinal” - “A! 700 something 
© I will hear.” 


“Let me tell you, then, that I know him—I know 
is the only man who can save France—that he pfeyt 4 
ae age save the king or Rey Ras the ity and 
e great nobles; that court he is the 
oe cartes head enough to on the that en 
lieu began, and that must be 
8 great nation; that his death now would be the ruin of king, 
queen, and nation, This I know, that though a foreigner, he 
is more French than the French themselves; though a 
churchman, more a true soldier than the soldiers; though a 
subject, be is more to the queen then all her subjects; and, 
let me tell Bo) girl, that this Mazarin, whom your father 
would kill 8 rat, is in thig house—is here—is now talking 


if 


“T am Cardinal Manzarin ’ the destin- 
a. py beg , the queen’s husband, the 


“Great Heaven! I ha on] 
soldier.” ve spoken to you as if you were only 


Look, girl, do you see that shadow of a man in the tree? 
—don’t move—That is a bravo hired to aasassinate me! Do 
you see this wine? It is poisoned !” 

“No, no! I drew it myselt from the cask.” 
“ And never left ?” 
“ Yes, for one minute, for a cloth.” 
“‘Andin that one minute your father, or the Capitaine, 
who is now in the tree, put in this white powder you may see 
hanging round the top—that is a deadly in.” 

“ You do not believe that I am guilty, is 

“Not for a moment; but poisoned is. You have heard 
of Joan of Arc?” 
“Ob, yes, often and often. She was once like me, the maid 
at an inp.” 
* Yes; you must be like her in something else.” 
“I should like to be quite like her.” 
“She died for France, and so must you. Your father and 
this bravo must believe that I have drunk this poisoned wine ; 
if it goes away as it came in, they will know that their plano 
has failed, and will kill me at the risk of their own lives. If 
I, a feeble old man, drink it I shall be dead in less than an 
hour; therefore, you must drink it, it will take longer to kill 
you than me; in that time I shall have sent for the queen’s 
own hysician, who may save you. You see you must 
drink it. 

“But I am so young to die so horribly! I have not con- 
fessed-——” 
“ Very well, I will die; and with me will die king, queen, 
and France!” and the cardinal lifted the cup to his lips. 
« “ No, monseigneur, no; give me absolution, and I will die 
for you. Give me the cup. 
gave her the cup and pronounced the absolution over 


er. 

“Ts there — ye which I can do for you ?” 
P Yes. Pardon my wretched father and take care of my 
ules. 
“Your father shall be sent abroad, and I will attach Jules 
te my Own person. Are you ready?” 

She nodded. 

“ Let us drink, then, to France.” 

“For France, then !” said the girl, and drank the cup. 
“Now, go. Take these things away; tell them | have 
drunk the wine, and in less than two hours I will send the 
physician. Meantime, eat half-a-dozen raw cage and drink 
ail - milk you can find in the house. Go, and God be with 
you 
The girl left the room, and in less than ten minutes he 


—_ the clatter of a horse’s hoof in full gallop towards 
‘aris. 


recious stones, and enamelled figures of saints and martyrs. 

ut the crown never reached Poland, and the Polish emis- 
saries returned empty-handed. For Sylvester bad a dream, 
and in his dream, an angel epocnere to him, saying, “Do not 
give the crown to Poland; even now messengers are on 
their way from the g king of Hun , and they will ask 
for the crown, whi a shall give Their young 
prince has converted to Christianity, and he shall be 
their first king.” 

The following day Stephen’s ambassadors arrived, and Syl- 
vester, making what excuse he could to the Poles, consigned 
to the Hungarians, what has ever since been called St. Ste- 

hen’s crown, the Szent Korona or holy crown of Hungary. 

herewith he also sent the patriarchal or apostolic cross, as a 
recognition of Stephen’s missionary labours, and as an ac- 
- arte) ory that theking of Hungary was to be the eccle- 
siastical head of his church, having uncontrolled right of the 
investiture, and being independent of the Roman See. 
Thenceforward the arms of Hungary were the apostolic cross, 
resting (strange union of Christianity and heathenism !) upon 
the centre of one of three hills, which represent the far-famed 
Mount Pannonius, upon which Arpad, their great ancestor 
planted his victorious standard, when he pa to survey the 
surrounding country. 

In the year 1000, Stephen was crowned; and from that 
time no monarch has been reckoned truly king of Hungary 
till St, Stephen’s crown has been placed upon his head. For 
this reason, Joseph II. of otherwise illustrious memory, is not 
enrolled among the Hungarian sovereigns. 

But the crown, as it now is, was not yet complete. To- 
wards the end of the eleventh century Duke Géza, ove of the 
royal princes of the house of Arp4d, charmed the heart of the 
Byzantine Emperor, Michael Dukas, by his generous treat- 
ment of the besieged garrison of Belgrade; and when, some 
years later, Géza became King of Hungary, Dukas sent bim a 
circlet, made of a mixture of zinc and gold, set with a large 
emerald, pearls, and diamonds, and bearing the figures of the 
Archangels, Michael and Gabriel, and the martyrs, George 
and Demetrius. The Greek and Roman crowns were united, 
and form the present royal crown of Hungary; but the jew- 
els and figures adorning the borders of the Roman crown are 
almost entirely concealed by the Greek circlet. The Roman 
and Greek gold are easily distinguishable from one another, 
the latter being of much paler hue, and, consequently, of less 
value than the former. As long as the sons of Arp&d ruled 
Hungary, the ‘crown seems to have had a quiet time of it; 
but, on the extinction of the royal male line, Hungary was 
plunged into confusion, and the adventures of St. Stephen’s 
crown began. Of course, there were several candidates for 
the vacant throne. The Pope crowned the Sicilian or An 
vio Charles Robert, but not with the Szent Korona, which 
was safe in Hungary, and was bestowed by the Diet upon 
Wenceslas of Boheniia, a young boy. The Pope indignantly re- 
monstrated with the young king’s father; and Charles Robert 
marched towards Hungary. The King of Bohemia flew to 
the assistance of his son; but affairs did not look promising ; 
Wenceslas had not made himself popular. In despair, the 
Bohemian King begged to see his son dressed in the royal 
robes, and wearing the insignia of Hungary. When his wish 
was politely complied with, he surrounded the young king 
with soldiers, and carried both him and the crown off to Bo- 
hemia. Otto of Bavaria was the nation’s next choice, and he 
was chosen on condition of his recovering the precious crown. 
This he managed to do by persuasion, and then set off for 
Hungary disguised as a merchant, and carrying the rescued 
crown in a cask, slung at the back of a waggon. The reason 
for this disguise was that Charles Robert’s emissaries were 
On the watch to intercept and carry off the crown, knowin 
well that its possession would give his cause the prestige it 
lacked. The waggon jolted on and the cask jolted off, and 
was lost in a ditch; but, at last recovering it, Otto proceeded 
to Buda, where he was crowned. Either his own natural 
vanity, or delight, at having rescued aad brought back the 
crown through so many dangers, induced him to wear it con- 
stantly, which tended to make him ridiculous in the eyes of 
his subjects. But his reign was not along one. The Vajda 
of Transylvania, Apor L&:zl6, had a beautifal daughter, with 
whom Otto fell in love. The liking does not seem to have 
















































































There was an anxious look on the faces of all the court at 
Ruel that evening when, hour after hour passed, and the min- 
ister had not made his appearance. Presently it began to be 
rumoured about that the cardinal was ill—then that he was 
dead ; then, in a sbort time, how he died poisoned, and where 
—near Ruel. M. Voiture, the poet, made some funny verses, 
of which the poisoning of rats was the principal theme. 

At last the whisper reached the ear of majesty itself, and in- 
quiries were made for some persons who could furnish the 
details. No one knew anythiog but that it was rumoured at 
Paris that the cardinal was dead, and it was certain that the 
party of the Duchess de Chevreuse was in the highest possi- 
ole state of triumph. About eleven, as the continued absence 
of the cardinal gave some ground for the rumour, her m: 
impatiently inquired for farther information. There was, for 
an instant a dead silence, as the door opened, to admit M. le 
Cardinal, who, advancing, said, “I hear your majesty has 
wade inquiries for me.” 

“ The absence of your eminence bas been attributed to your 
death by poison here in Ruel.” 
“Yes, | heard 80, your majesty, in the antechamber, but it 
is not quite true. lt isnot I that am poisoned, it is only a 
young woman who was attendant ata cabaret at which | 
stopped to-day. The mistake is natural with those who wishb- 
~- thoutns Zz me ;” and then he told his mistress the story 88) 4265 mutual; and, while on a visit ~ the Vajde. Otto and the 
crown were taken prisoners by their host. For a year the 

“ Bat why make the poor child drink the cup? she at least king remained a P per, was A... set at liberty a the un- 
ae by her willingness to drink it,” said his ques-| derstanding thes e wes te cbdiaate, ona s make his way back 

~ to Bavaria as fast as he could. arles t’s ned 

“ Very true,” replied his eminence ; “but you will see that} Pound ; he was elected by the Diet, and was ph cn Fn 
had I sent ont the same quantity of wine that came in they| Qitn q new crown specially blessed by the Pope. Still the 
would have kaown [ had taken none, and the plot had failed, | (-on1¢ were not satisfied, until, by excommunication and per- 
and desperate men do desperate deeds. The wine then had , Apor Lészl6 restored the magic talisman, and Char- 
to be got rid of; it was unfortunate for her, but I thought I} 1.. Robert was crowned at Stublweissenburg for the fourth 
consulted the interests of her majesty and of France by not 


til A time of prosperit; and the crow 
taking it myself, though I am aware some here hold pa YA P y 5 anti 
opinions, 


peace, 
palo On the accession of Mary, grand-daughter of Charles Ro- 
Did you send the physician ?”’ bert, it was enacted that queens in their own right should re- 
“I did not.” ceive the crown on the head, but queens-consort on the right 
“ And, for the love of heaven, why not?” s shoulder, the former ceremony to be performed by the Pri- 
“ Because—because,” said the cardinal, “it is possible that | mate, Archbishop of Strigonia, the latter by the Bishop of 
aman may be so situated that his gratitude to a beautiful 

young woman may be inconvenient to him.” 


Tradition says that there was in the churchyard of Ruel a 


Veezprém. 

In 1489, King Albert died, and was succeeded by bis widow 
Elisabeth. But the “— Magyars = cs copeees of petti- 
- | coat government, and insisted u th’s taking a se- 
—_— — marble, of Italian cata, on One isid, | cond fusband, who should rule for her. The Dist oven pro- 
= y in every year,a - —_ 1661, w: was the date ceeded to choose the gentleman, and their choice fell upon 
—————<_ ok eoemsotggen pose oh euee Seputshed en want SO an 

and mes: were at once on what was then 

The tomb bore this inscription :— quite a formidable journey. Meanwhile, Elisabeth gave birth 

A LA MEMOIRE DE ROSE, to a son, whom she caused to be crowned. With the help of 

LA FLEUR DE RUELs one of her ladies, Helen Kottaner, she stole the crown, fled 

with it, sewn in a cusaion, across the frozen Danube, and took 

MORTE POUR LA FRANCE, refuge in Germany. The theft was not discovered till Viadis- 

AD. 1647. laus was about to be crowned, and as the best substitute, a 

crown was removed from the tomb of St. Stephen at Stubl- 

weissenburg to supply its place. Elisabeth, who was in great 

want of money to prosecute the war with Viadislaus for the 

reco of her son’s men, pawned the crown to the Em- 

for 2,800 Hungarian ducats, and died lament- 

ng the trouble which her folly had brought upon the country. 

The crown remained in exile twenty-three years, at the end of 

which time it was recovered Corvinus, From 

henceforth, to obviate similar accidents, it was decreed that 

the crown ome Be lodged in the ennoay he! — m4 
guarded wo dignitaries, chosen from the barons ani 

prelates ot the —- 


But, alas! in 1526, Louis IL. perished in the fatal battle of 


sos" 
ADVENTURES OF THE HUNGARIAN CROWN. 


after the lapse of so map rs there 
by hy ae , conducted wi iil the tra- 
ditional ancient splendour, some account of the crown which 
played so important a in the ceremony may not be unin- 

{othe dearest of the H 


corn. It is regarded with a love and veneration whi 
we western nations can hardly understand ; and yet, in spite 
of the religious care with w it has been guarded, it 

experienced more vicissitudes than almost any other crown 





to you.’ 





oh oe yaad Ferg. So bape of Weem, be ged 
court ambassadors from soliciting their people to choose a national king, was himeelf crow 
kingly crown. Sylvester LL at once caused @ crown | with Perenyi’s consent Ferdinand, D' Austria (brother 
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of Charles V.,) supported b noe arms, and a few malcon- 
tents, marched upon Buda. He had married a sister of the un- 
fortunate Louis, and asthe Habsburgs had for centuries cast 
greedy, longing eyes upon the fair plains of Hungary, he was 
eager to make the most of his claim, and of the support of a 
certain faction who thought Austrian arms would be the best 
defence against the power of the Turks—a strange infatuation 
which they soon learned to rue. Perenyi was gaifed over, and 
Ferdinand was crowned with St. Stephen’s crown, in the old 
royal town of Alba Regia (Stublweissenburg) as if he had 
been as true an Arpaé as his predecessors. He wished to carry 
off the royal jewels to prevent their falling into the hands of 
the Turks, but the guardians could not consent to their re- 


ment in all cases of a bathing dress, though we differ from 
the writer of the remarks in thinking this desirable for the 
sake of public decency, and not as an encouragement to swim- 
mers. At present those who wish either to learn or practise 
the art are either allowed to indulge in it in puris naturalibus, 
or they are not. If the former, no impediment is offered; 
while, in the latter case, they have only to procure & pair of 
drawers, at the cost of 2s. 6d., and they can bathe when and 
where they like ut reasonable hours of the day, and such as 
are best suited to the practice. Hence we do not see how the 
acquisition of the art of swimming is to be d easier by 
the more rigid enforcement of existing rules; for no one 
will be found to assert that the bathing dress is in itself an 





moval without the permission of the Diet ; so they were left | aid 


:, Vianpes, and the Turks took them and gave them to 
ya. 

y a treaty of peace concluded between the widow of Za- 

polya and Ferdinand, the latter once more got p ion of 


We have thus recorded our opinion that bathing, either in 
sea or fresh water, is chicfly to be advocated as & necessary 
medium for learning to swim, which again is demanded on 





the crown, which was thenceforth kept at Pressburg. Beth- 
len Gabor, one of the patriots, who arose to deliver Hungary 
from the Habsburghs, took Pressburg, but firmly refused to 
be crowned king himself, to the great vexation of his adher- 
eats. The crown in 1622 was again restored to Pressburg by 
Bethlen, on certain conditions, which Austria failed to observe. 
In the Rikéczi revolution (1703) the crown was removed to 
Vienna, where it remained nine years ; but, by the treaty of 
Szathmér, the Emperor-King Charies IIL. engaged to restore 
her Palladium to Hungary. The joy of the people knew no 
bounds. They received the Szent Korona with an ovation, 
as if it had ben some illustrious captive returning home. In 
their overflowing gratitude they crowned Charles III. (VItb. 
of Austria), consented to receive his daughter Maria Theresa 
as their king, and as all the world knows, drew their swords 
in defence of her and her infant son. The infant son, Joseph 
IL, rewarded their loyalty by acting “en vrai deapote.” En- 
lightened, benevolent as he was, he did not understand that 

agyars would not submit to have their rights trampled on, 
their nationality set at nought, however much it might be to 
the advantage of the empire at large. 

Joseph ordered the crown to Vienna amid the mourning of 
the whole nation; but be soon found that a determined, cou- 


of the dangers to which we are constantly subjected 
on account of the sea-coast and on the banks of our rivers. 
When practised with due care by a healthy person, swim- 
ming is at least as beneficial as the same amount of exercise 
taken in any other way, with the additional advantage of ac- 
quiring a power over the treacherous elemeat in which it is 
practised. Supposing we were all occasionally called on of 
necessity either to use firearms or to ride on horseback, we 
should for the same reason inculcate the desirability of learn- 
ing to ride or to shoot, as the case may be, and the more so 
as the practice of each of these arts has a beneficial effect upon 
the health. We have not the slightest wish to forbid public 
bathing, or to throw any impediment in its way. As usually 
practised, it is nearly or quite useless as a means of learning 
to swim ; while, on the other band, this art may be far more 
easily taught in private baths, or at all events in baths pro- 
from the gaze of the public. These are the institutions 
which we specially wish to encourage, and it was towards 
this end that we directed the attention of our readers. 

But while batbing—with or without reference to swimming 
—is 80 extensively practised as it is, we cannot avoid impress- 
ing upon those who indulge in it that it is by no means devoid 
of danger to health, independently of the risk of drowning. 
Where there is any organic disease of the heart, or where there 





rageous people is stronger than an emperor, be he never so 
arbitrary. He consented to restore the insignia and submit 





is an apopletic tendency in the dition of the vessels of the 
brain, the greatest care ought to be exercised at all times. 





to be crowned. The crown was brought back iu 1790 to the | Immersion of the head before the rest of the body is a precau- 
Castle of Buda, built by Maria Theresa, and was received with | tion against the latter which will seldom fail, if the plunge is 
a salute of 500 guns, testitying the joy of the nation at its) made once only, and the water is left immediately; but this 
victory over despotism. But, while the guns were thunder- | serves no purpose in relieving the heart; for, unfortu- 
ing at Bada, — IL breathed his last. He is not reckoned | nately, this — is in still more danger of congestion when a 
among the lawful kings of Hungary. The crown remained | plunge is made, than when the body is gradually immersed. 
in peace at Buda, taking only two ——- to Pressburg for | If there is the slightest suspicion of disease, a physician should 
the coronations of Francis 1. and Ferdinand Y., till the last | be consulted before bathing is attempted, and his directions 
revolution. Kossuth and a few other patriots bad reached | should be rigidly followed. It is a very common though erro- 
Lippa, when they heard of the treachery at Vilégos. In hope-| neous belief that cold water is dangerous if applied to the 
lessness and despair tey continued their way to the Turkish | skin immediately after exercise, and thus often leads to the 
boundary, and bad almost reached Orsova, when they be- tpovement of the bath until the circulation is reduced so 
thuugbt them of the crown, which they had with them. The] low that reaction does not take place, and a dangerous con- 
Hungarian law forbade its being taken out of the country ;| gestion occurs in large vessels lying within the chest or in the 
so, to protect it from Austria, they buried it in the forest| head. The best time for bathing is early in the morning, be- 
near Orsova, where it remained till 1853, no one but Kossuth | fore the fatigues of the day have had time to act on the circu- 
and his confidants knowing where it was. Some thought | ation, or a fall meal has called upon the stomach to demand 
Kossuth bad teken it to Turkey; others, that it was buried in | its neces: supply of blood, abstracted from the general cir- 
& marsh, whence only the hands which had concealed could | culation. In healiby persons, especially during early youth, 
rescue it. : bathing is safe at all hours; but, as we do not all know the 

One of the patriots, however, fearing that the Szent Korona | exact state of our vital organs, and in many cases it is not 
would be lost, in 1853 discovered its hiding place. A chapel | safe for the physician to inform us of the extent to which dis- 
has been erected over the spot where it was found. ease has gone, the better plan is to avoid unnecessary risks, 

The crown retains some marks of its many vicissitudes, the | jf we bathe on our own responsibility and without medical 
cross on the top baving been bent when, on one occasion, it | advice, to select such hours of the day as are most suitable for 
was inadvertently forced into too small a box. We may|it. An hour or two after a moderate breakfast will probably 
mention that the coronation sword dates from the time of St.| be the time best suited to most people, but this is often ex- 
Stephen, and that the sky blue satin mantle embroidered in | tremely inconvenient ; and the early morning, before the mn- 
e was worked by his wife for the cathedral of Alba Regia. | tutinal meal, will then be the next th order of election. On 












be Apostolic Cross, a girdle,and a goblet have disappeared ;/no account should the water be entered when the skin is 
and tradition says that the loss of each was followed by some | cooled after strong exercise. Immersion is tolerably safe if 


misfortune to the sovereign. 
— oe --—— 


THE USE AND ABUSE OF COLD WATER 


Uatil within the last thirty yesrs the application of cold | more exercise in the interval than a gentle run or fast walk to 
water to the skin was almost us limited in this ccum'ry as it| the water side.— Field. 
still is on the other side the nee ae The “tub” cianesaieetliiniepaiiia 
was an undiscovered institution, anc, except during the sum- 
mer months, the bodies of all ages and om were unac- COSTUME AND ITS MORALS. 
quainted with water so far as their surfaces were concerned,| Nothing is more decisively indicative of the real value or 
save on the face, hands, and feet. All other parts were left un-| necessity of a thing than the fact that, while its presence is 
washed from the period of childhood to that of “laying out,” | hardly noticeable, it is immediately missed and asked for when 


not prolonged beyond a few minutes while the body is still 


when we believe some partial solution of the tegumental de-| it disappears ; and it is thus that the paramount importance of 


posits was attempted—or, at all events, money was paid for) clothing asserts itself by the conspicuousness of its absence. 
80 doing, which, for all useful purposes, was the same thing. | Of course the first pur of dress is, or should be, decency, 
Fortunately for the health of the subjects of Queen Victoria, | and, for this, quantity rather than quality is looked for. But, 
all this is now changed, and a few people confess an absti-/ as with the little cloud no larger than a man’s hand, so from 
nence from “tubbing,” even if me § really practise it. Hence | the primary fig-leaf, or first element of dress, how great thiags 
there is not the samc demand for the annual series of bathing | have arisen! > respect of amplification, dress may be said 
until the advent of the dog days, which provoke them, but/to bave attained its maximum when men wore ruffs which 
simply as a pleasurable though short refuge from the heat of | nearly concealed their heads, and shoes a quarter of a yard 
the sun, We bave no great belief in the efficacy even of sea} longer than their feet; but “fasbicn” has its day, and now 
bathing as a means of improving health per se, where proper | dress threatens to dwindle into something not far from its ori 


cleanliness is practised, and have still less faith in fresh-water | ginal or figleaf dimensions. Another perfectly legitimate ob- 
immersions. Sea air, and the additional exercise induced by | ject of drees is attractiveness, so that by its aid our persons 
may be set off to the best advan ; dress should also be in- 
buted to the bathing, according to our experience ; and this] dividual and symbolic, so as to indicate clearly the position 
is by no meaps limited, nor are our conclusions founded upon | and character which we desire to obtain and hold. Itis not 
For these reasons we | of men’s attire that we have now to speak; that has been set- 
avoided mixing up the ns of bathing with the remarks | tled for them by the tailors’ strike, which practically ordained 

ing to Swim,” with the single | that he that was shabby should be shabby, or even shabbier 


the novelties of the shore, generally deserve the credit att 





imperfect or less observati 


on the “ Advantages of 
exception that we had * omitt 


ing in puris naturalibus.” 

There can be no doubt, in our opinion, that if bathing is a 
health-giving practice it ought to be g lly aged, 
and protected by the police of the country. Without their 


figure had been recognised even by himse 





grievously in three 





hot, and the circulation as active as ever; but where there is 
the slightest defect in the heart, head, or lungs, the water 
* | ought only to be entered soon after leaving bed, and with no 


cep to notice that the greatest | still, and he that allowed himself to be thrust into the strait- 
existing obstacle to learning to swim in this country is the] ened trousers and scanty coatee of last year should continue 
obstinacy with which we cling to the barbarous habit of bath-| to exhibit his proportions long after the e314 of his 
. But itis of the 

dress of our women that we are compelled to testify, and it 
can hardly be denied that at the present moment it offends 
oe 1 It is i for decency ; 

aid it degenerates into an indecent exhibition of the person ;| it lacks that truthfulness which is, and should be, the base ot 
and, even with all their assistance, nothing but the order ol | all that is attractive and beautiful ; and in ite symbolism it is 


indeed curious, but exceptionally admirable also, and thus"a 
study unseemly and unprofityble has begotten a spirit of imi- 
tation which has achieved a degrading success. “Our modest 
matrons meet,” not to “stare the strumpet down,” but to com- 
pare notes, to get hints, and to engage in a kind of friendly 
rivalry—in short to pay that homage to Vice, and in a very 
direct way too, which Vice is said formerly to have paid to 
Virtue. Paint and powder are of course the first requisites 
for the end in view, and these adjuncts have to be laid on 
with such skill as the débutante or her toilette-maid 5 
which is sometimes so small as to leave their handiwork dis- 
gustingly coarse and apparent. There are pearl-powder, 
violet-powder, rouge, bistre for the eyelids, bella donna for the 
eyes, whitelead and blacklead, yellow dye and mineral acids 
for the hair—all tending to the utter destruction of both hair 
and skin. The effect of this “diaphanous” complexion and 
“aurified” hair (we borrow the expressions) intended by na- 
ture to be dark, or swarthy, is most comical; sometimes the 
whitelead is used so unsparingly that it has quite a blue tint, 
which glistens until the face looks more like a death’s head 

inted with phosphorus and oil for theatrical purposes than 
the head of a Christian gentlewoman. It may be interesting 
to know, and we have the information from high, because 
sot disant tashionable authority, that the reign of golden locks 
and blue-white viseges is drawing to a close, and that it is to 
be followed by bronze complexion and blue-black bair @ 
?Africaine we presume. When fashionable Madame has, to 
ber own satisfaction, painted and varnished her face, she then 
proceeds, like Jezebel, to tire her head, and, whether she 
bas much hair or little, she fixes on to the back of it a huge 
nest of coarse hair generally well baked in order to iree it from 
the parasites with which it abounded when it first adorned the 
person of some Russian or North German peasant girl. Of 
course this gives an unnaturally large and heavy appearance 
to the cerebellar region; but nature is not exactly what is 
aimed at, still less refinement. If this style be not approved 
of, there is yet another fashion—namely, to cut the hair short 
in a crop, créper it, curl it, frizzle it, bleach it, burn it, and 
otherwise torture it until it has about as much life in it as 
lest year’s hay; and then to shampoo it, rumple it, and 
tousle it, until the effect is to produce the aspect of a mad- 
woman in ore of her worst fits. This method, less trouble- 
some and costly than the other, may be considered even more 
striking, so that it is largely adopted by a number of persons 
who are rather disreputable, and poor. As is well known, 
notall of the asinine tribe wear asses’ ears ; nevertheless some 
of these votaries of dress find their ears too long, or too large, 
or ill-placed, or, what comes to the same thing, inconveniently 
mht but a prettier or better-shaped pair are easily pur- 
chased, admirably moulded in gutta percha or some other 
plastic material ; they are delicately coloured, fitted up with 
earrings and a spring apparatus, and they are then adjusted 
on to the head, the despised natural ears being of course care- 
fully hidden from view. It is long enough since a bonnet 
meant sbelter to the face or protection to the head ; that frag- 
ment of a bonnet which at present represents the head gear, 
and which was some years ago worn On the back of the head and 
nape of the neck, is now poised on the front, and ornamented 
with birds, portions of bexsts, reptiles, and insects. We have 
seen a bonnet composed of a rose and a couple of fcathers, 
another of two or three butterflies or as mavy beads and a bit 
of lace, and a third represented by five green leaves joined at 
the stalks, A white or spotted veil is thrown over the visage, 
in order that the adjuncts that properly belong to the theatre 
may not he immediately detected in the glare of daylight ; and 
thua, with diapbanous tinted face, large painted eyes, and ate- 
reotyped smile, the lady goes forth much more as if she had 
stepped out of the green room of a theatre, or a Haymarket 
saloon, than from an English home. But it is in evening cos- 
tume that our women have reached the minimum of dress and 
the meximum of brass. We remember a venerable old lady 
whose ideas of decorum were such that in her speech all above 
the foot was ankle, and all below the chin was chest; but 
now the female bosom is less the subject of a revelation than 
the feature of an exposition, and charms that were once re- 
served are now made the common property of every looker 
on. A costume which has been described as consisting of a 
smock, a waistband, and a frill, seems to exceed the bounds 
of bonest liberality, and resembles most perbaps the attire 
mentioned by Rabelais, “nothing before and nothing behind, 
with sleeves of the same.” Not very long ago two gentlemen 
were standing together at the Opera. ‘ Did you ever see any- 
thing like that?” inquired one, with a siguificant glance, direct- 
ing the eyes of his companion to the uucovered bust of a laly 
immediately below. “Not since I was weaned,” was the sugges- 
tive —~. We are not aware whether the speaker was 
consciously or unconsciously reproducing a well-known 
archiepiscopal mot. Though our neighbours are not strait- 
laced, so far as bathing-costume is concerned, they are less 
tolerant of the nude thau we are in this highly-favoured land. 
There was lately a story in one of the French papers that at 
a certain ball a lady was requested to leave the room because 
a chain of wrought gold, suspended from shoulder tosboulder, 
was the sole protection which it seemed to her well to wear on 
her bosom. To have made the toilette correspond through- 
out, tne dress should have consisted of a crinoline skirt, which, 
though not so ornamental, would have been not less admira- 
ble and more effective. Of course there are women to whom 
nature has been niggardly in the matter of roundness ot torm, 
but even these need not despair; if they cannot show their 
own busts, they can show something nearly #8 good, since we 
read the following, which we forbear to tran-late:—‘ Autre 
excentricité. C'est l’invention des poitrines adheréntes 4 \’usage 
des dames trop 6.bé ées. [1 s’agit d’un systé.ne en caoutcbouc 
rose, qui s’adapte & la place vide comme une veutouse a la 
peau, et qui suit les mouvements de la respiration avec une 
précision mathématique et parfaite.” 

Of those limbs which it is still forbjdden to expose abso- 
lutely, the form and contour can at least be put in relief by 
insisting on the skirts being gored and straightened to tue ut- 
wost; indeed, some of the riding-habits we have seen worn 
are in this respect so contrived that, when viewed from be- 
hind, especially when the wearer is not of too fairy-like pro- 
portions, they resemble a pair of tight trousers rather than the 








the physician will induce any lady of delicate mind to submit|in the highest degree objectionable, for it not only aims at| full flowing robe which we remember as so graceful and be- 
to the ordeal in many of our sea-bathing places. But, as we | what is unreal and false, but it simulates that which is posi-| coming toa woman. It will be observed that the general aim 


before remarked, we are not sufficiently imbued with respect lively hateful and meretricious, so that it is difficult now for 
for sea water as @ medicinal agent to recommend any more|even a practised eye to distinguish the high-born maiden or 


of all these adventitious aids is to give an imp n of earth 
and the fulness thereof, to appear to have a bigger cerebellum, 


stringent interference than is now practised at all out respec | matron of Belgravia from the Anonymas who haunt the drive | a more sensuous cpa of limb, anc a greater abun- 


table watering places, and in other towrs and villages adja- 


and fill our streets. 
cent to water capaqle of being used for bathing. There may 





dance of flesh than can be either natural or true; but we ere 


This indictment is, it may be said, a severe one; but if we | almost at a loss how to express the next point of ambition 


be some fi:w localities where there are no regulations of the | examine, so far as male critics may venture to do, the costume | with which the f-male mind has become inspired. The wo- 
police in force prohibiting bathing in a state of nudity within | of a fashionable woman of the day, it can hardly be said to be | men who are not as those who love their lords wish to be— 


eycsight of inhabited houses; but, as far as our experience 





unjust. The apparent object of modern female dress is to as- | indeed, as we have heard, those who bave no lords of their 


ene are extremely rare. The Serpentine may certainly | similate its wearers as nearly as possible in appearance to wo- | own to love—have conceived the notion that, by simulating 
be adduced as a case in — — there bathing can only| men of a certain class—the class to which it was formerly | an “interesting condition” (we select the phrase accepted as 


be carried on before eigh 


rom any house: looking over -he water is nearly half a mile. | ladies; but all that is changed, and the habits 


ven, and the distance | hardly practicable to allude, and 7 be intelligible to young | the most delicate), they will add to their attractions; and for 
ap 





y 1d customs of | this purpose an article of toilet—an india-rabber anterior bus- 
till we agcee wi th our contemporary im desiriag the enforce: | the women of the demi-monde are now studied as if they were! tle—called the demi.temps, 


been invented, and is worn 
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the dress, to make the folds fall properly. 

but in coo ee ny hte vethe appearance of 
b 0 person will be found 

m, when real, is unseemly 
assumed, and for such a pur- 


8 
E 
E 


is and something worse—we 
Rave our readers to decide for themselves, It is said that one 
distin first employed crinoline in order to 
render 


more er while in this situation ; 
but these with their Sitedions demi-temps, without ex- 
cuse as without shame, travesty nature in their own persons 
in a way which a low-comedy actress would be ashamed to 
do in a tenth-rate theatre. The name is French, let us hope 
the idea is also ; and this reminds us of the title of a little 
piece lately played in Paris by amateurs for some charitable 
ee (4 se @ plus @enfants. No; in France they may 
say, “ It is true i n'y a plus denfanis, but then have 
we not invented the'demi-temps?” And if each separate point 
of female attire and decoration is a sham, so the whole is often 
a deception and a fraud. It isnot true that ay tltas thought 
one cannot add a cubit to one’s stature, for ladies, by taking 
thought about it, do add, if not a cubit, at least considerably, 
to their — which, like almost everything about them, is 
often . With high heels, coupé, and hat, we may calcu- 
late that about four or five inches are altogether borrowed for 
the occasion. Thus it comes to be a grave matter of doubt, 
when a man marries, how much is real of the woman who has 
become his wife, or how much of her is her own only in the 
sense that she has bought, and possibly may have paid for, it. 
To use the words of an old writer, “As with rich furred 
conies, their cases are far better than their bodies; and, like 
the bark of a cinnamon-tree, which is dearer than the whole 
bulk; their outward accoutrements are far more precious than 
their inward endowments.” Of the wife elect, her bones, her 
debts, and her caprices may be the only realities which she 
can bestow on her husband. All the rest—hair, teeth, com- 
, ears, bosom, figure, including the ‘demé-tem; 
alike an imposition and a falsehood. such case we should 
recommend, for the sake of both parties, that during at least 
the wedding tour, the same precautions should be observed as 
when Louis XV. travelled with “ the unblushing Chateauroux 
with her bandboxes and rougepots at his side, so that at every 
— a wooden gallery had to be run up between their 
g8. 
It may be said that in all this we are ungenerous and un- 
grateful, and that in discussing the costume of women we are 
touching on a question which to women more than 


alike un and undignified to one more worthy of the 
sex and its attributes? Most men like to please women, and 
most women like to please men. For, as been well said, 
“ Pour plaire aux femmes il faut etre considéré des hommes, 
et pour etre idéré des h il faut savoir plair aux 
femmes.” We havea right to suppose that women do not 
adopt a fashion or a costume unless they suppose that it will 
add to their attractions in genera), and possibly also please 
men in particular. This being so, it may be well to observe 
that these fashions do not please or attract men, for we know 
they are but the inventions of some vulgar, selfish i 
or modiste. We may add that if we want to study the nude we 
can do so in the sculpture galleries, or among the Tableaux 
Vivants, at our ease ; and that for well-bred or well-educated 
and well-born women, or even for only fashionable and fast 
women, to approximate in their manners, habits, and dress to 
the members of the demi-monde is a mistake, and a grievous 
one, if they wish to be really and adequately appreciated by 
men whose good opinion, if not more, they would desire to 
possess.—Saturday Review. 








INHABITED PLANETS. 


In olden times the vanity of man placed our earth in the 
centre of the solar system, caused the sun, moon, and stars to 
revolve about it, looked upon it as the most important orb in 
creation, and boldly asserted that it was fixed in its place and 
devoid of motion. Since then the efforts of astronomers 
have overturned one by one these extraordinary notions, the 
results of superstition and imperfect observation. 

At the present day, the science of astronomy has taught us 
ao our ships; to construct our maps; to regulate time 
and divide the year; to calculate the coming of comets and 
eclipses, nay, even of shooting stars, the movement of the tides, 
the distances, volumes, and weights of the heavenly bodies, 
and those of the globe in which we live; and sundry other 
useful lessons which need not be mentioned here. i 

But, putting aside the practical results of this most ancient 
of the sciences, we love to dwell sometimes upon teachings of 
another kind, more apt to captivate our curiosity. After sa- 
tisfying ourselves, for instance, that the sun is a great lumi- 
nous lobe, 1,407,187 times greater than the earth ; that it 
forms the centre of our planetary system; that it turns upon 
its axis, and illuminates all the planes which revolve around 
it, to which it also radiates heat; that it is not fixed in space, 
but travels along with its host of planets, satellites, comets, and 
meteoroids, towards some distant space in the midst of the uni- 
verse; that it is nearly 115,000,000 miles from us—after as- 
suring ourselves of this, we are led to inquire more intimately 
into the nature of this wonderful orb ; we endeavour to learn 
something of its physical constitution; we study minutely its 
surface, its bright portions and its spots, its great red protu- 
berances, thousands of miles long, seen during an eclipse ; we 
analyze the light it sends us; and we notice carefully the in- 
fluence of its spots upon the movements of a magnetic needle, 
or upon the product of a wheat district. 

Another consideration has not failed to excite our curiosity. 
Is it not inhabited ? 

The ancients, having no idea whatever of the size and forms 
of the planets, could only a little upon the sun and 
moon. On the latter they were fond of putting inhabitants, 
which the moderns have so diligently taken off again, insisting 
that the moon has no at ere, &c., and therefore no living 
creatures. Itis amusing to find Anaxagoras of alion 
which fell out of the moon into Peloponnesvs, alluding, per- 
haps, to a great fall of meteoric stones—a class of phenomena 
to which he afterwards much attention. The ancient 
writers were out of the reach of more modern 





he was, as every one knows, most vil’anously persecuted. 
Yet it was not the man, not the illustrious Tescan, of whom 
his fellow-citizens were justly proud, but his “ principles” that 
were attacked. Fancy the priest Ciampoli writing to Gali- 
reserve on what 
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jea-| country, and 8 
miral Ryder and others stoutly defended the scheme ; and the | la 


immediately exaggerates it, and says you suppose that there 
are men inhabiting the moon; and this other in soon be- 
gins to inquire how they can bly have descended from 
Adam, or come out of the ark of Noah, with no end of 
other extravagances of which you have never dreamt!” The 
celebrated astronomer Gassendi, in much later times, received 
a very simple epistle from another theologian. 

ow that we are more thoroughly acquainted with the 
planetary system revolving round the sun, and can compare 
the distances, volumes, movements, weights, &c., of the dif- 
ferent members of this system, what do we discover? We 


of the land Volunteer force; namely, to haye a certain num 
ber of officers and seamen of the mercantile marine competent 
on emergency to serve in the royal navy. Candidates for 
enrolment must have spent at least five years at sea, and been 
classed as able seamen one year of that time. They must, 
when enrolled, attend drill twenty-eight days in each year in 
one or other of Her Majesty’s ships specially commissioned 
for this purpose at various ports, and must make a formal 
application for leave before proceeding on a long voyage. If 
these simple regulations are complied with, the volunteer re- 
ceives a retaining fee of six pounds annually, besides pay and 





find that our earth, magnificent as it is—with its 
and hot springs, its earthquakes, snuw-peaked mountains and 
lovely valleys, its mountain torrents, cascades, and wide rivers, 
its boundless ocean, its varied and beautiful variation inter- 
mingled with myriads of different animals—constitutes but a 
very secondary feature among the planets. It is neither the 
largest nor the smallest, the nearest to the sun nor the farthest 
away ; neither the warmest nor the coldest, the lightest nor 
the heaviest ; and if we find it teeming with life, we must ne- 
cessarily suppose that life—the highest manifestation of na- 
ture’s forces—exists in other planets also. 

This question has no doubt given, in modern times, a great 
stimulus to astronomical inquiry, and to the physical investi- 
gation of the orbs which constitute our solar system. Several 
works have appeared concerning the inhabitability of the 
planets. Not long since we had in England the well-known 
controversy between Professor Whewell and Sir David Brews- 
ter, in the works Plurality of Worlds and More Worlds 
than One, which for a time excited much interest in this part 
of the world. An important work of the same kind has lately 
created some sensation in France. I allude to La Pluralilé 
des Mondes habités, by M. Camille Flammarion, of the Bureau 
des Longitudes, whose book, published in 1863, is now in its 
tenth French edition. 

An astronomer by profession, one of the editors of the 
journal Cosmos, and for several years an active member of the 

perial Observatory, M. Flammarion has had every oppor- 
tunity that he could desire tor developing this interesting sub- 
ject, and eljucidating it, by the aid of the most recent discove- 
ries in astronomy and physics. In the new edition of this 
work the arguments of the English philosophers are incorpo- 
rated, together with copious notes from other sources 
bearing upon the same subject, and are carefully discussed. 
Devoting the first portion of his volume to the results of an 
extensive historical research, he next proceeds to the physical 
study of each planet in icular; then to the manifestation 
of lite upon our globe, to the conditions to which life is sub- 
mitted upon the earth, and to which it would be submitted, as 
far as we know, on the suriace of other planets; and lastly, 
the author develops an ingenious theory, in which he endea- 
vours to establish that the spiritual unity of the world is as 

'Y as its physical ~y = 

To any person tolerably devoid of prejudice, and slightly 
acquainted with the teachings of modern astronomy, it must 
appear absurd in the extreme to suppose that these maguifi- 
cent worlds which revolve round the sun should not have been 
as highly endowed by the Creator as our little earth, a mere 
point in the universe, which constitutes so moderate a feature 
among them and quite as fanciful to imagine that our globe is 
for man the best possibie of worlds. 

One or two prodigious difficulties arise, however, when we 
wish to bring torward some palpable proof of the planets being 
in reality inhabited by creatures at all like ourselves. Not the 
slightest doubt can exist as to the possibility of this, as far as 
certain planets are concerned—more ly Venus, Mars, 
and Mercury—reagoning from the little we know of their phy- 
sical properties, and their telescopic appearance, so similar to 
what our earth must appear viewed from one of them. 

_ But if from planets we proceed to speculate upon their satel- 

lites, and from these to the sun itself, and to the comets and 
shooting stare, we find ourselves soon without a reasonable 
argument to stand upon. In the first place, our own satellite 
reveals no atmosphere—unless, indeed, some observations 
made by Secchi a few years ago should be confirmed, 
according to which the moon has aslight atmosphere, through 
which penetrate the peaks of its high mountaius. And as for 
the sun, if the development of life is to be measured by the 
amount of heat and light which each planet receives from the 
central orb of our system, this orb must indeed be a region of 
eternal life and perfect happiness! Jupiter and Saturn being 
very light planets, some ast 8 have supposed that the 
former was nothing more than a vast globe of water ; its in- 
habitants in this case would be of the aquatic order—large 
whales, and soon. As to comets, who can say anything ? 
But shooting stars, or rather meteoric stones, when they reach 
our earth, have been found to contain organic matter, either the 
remain or the beginning of life. 

Doubtless many centuries will yet elapse before the inhabi- 
tants of our planet—our own Cybele—can have any very po- 
sitive proofs of the existence of living creatures on the other 
globes which travel in space ; all we can say at present is, that 
such a fact is exceedingly probable. But as far as speculation 
—based upon well-ascertained scientific data, and upheld by 
sound philosophical bore Weg £0, M. Flammarion has 
conducted us in the work allued to above, throughout which 
there reigns a soothing breath of natural and pure pbilosopliy, 
— by deep admiration of the grandest works of the 

Jreator. 

Even those authors who, like the late distinguished Profes- 
sor Whewell, endeavour to establish that the planets contain 
no living beings in any way analogous to man, believe it pos- 
sible that life, in some form or other, exists upon them. But 
M. Flammarion is of opinion that the spiritual and physical 
universe are one, and that the planets are the abodes of intel- 
ligence, more or less developed, we may suppose, according to 
their respective positions. 











THE ROYAL NAVAL RESERVE. 


In the early part of the current a when the navy esti- 
mates were about to be brought forward in the House of 
Commons, a very brisk, lengthy, and somewhat excited dis- 
cussion took place at the U: Service Institution concern- 
ing the utility and success of the Royal Naval Reserve. A 
paper read by Mr. Reddie of the Admiralty endeavoured to 
prove, by an ingenious t of statistics, that the force 
was extravagant as to its expenditure, of little use to the 
failure as to the numbers enrolled. Ad- 


result of the adjourned debate appeared to leave a decided 
balance of success to the Jatter party. It is not in our pro- 
vince to reproduce this discussion in any of its bearings ; but 
a short ‘sketch of the force, as at present constituted, cannot 
but be interesting, representing as it does the marine depart- 
ment of that and eminently successful national institu- 
tion, the British Volunteers. The act authorisi: 


allow when at drill. At sixty years of age, or before, 
if he become incapacitated and unable to earn a livelihood, 
he is entitled to an annuity of twelve pounds, and is also 
eligible for admission into the Coast-guard or Greenwich 
Hospital. The regulations that apply to officers of this force 
are equally advantageous, and are framed in all respects on a 
plan analogous to wn up for the seamen. 
There are at present eight dri!l-ships stationed in various 
ports of the United Kingdom, at any one of which a member 
of the force can perform his term of drill. Six of these shi 
lie in eastern ports—that is, in London, at North Shields, 
West Hartlepool, Sunderland, Dundee, and Aberdeen ; and 
two on the west coast, at Bristol and Liverpool. Each ship 
is furnished by the Admiralty with a commander, master, 
medical officer, and paymaster; the crew consisting mainly 
of those scamen who are temporarily attached to the ship for 
the purpose of performing their drill. From the month of 
January 1860 to that of February in this year, 21,922 volun- 
teers had been enrolled; and a comparison of the numbers 
entered at each port serves as some sort of guide to the rela- 
tive popularity of the service in various ports of the kingdom. 
Thus, it is found that London contributes to the above total 
number a quota of 4,700 men. But Liverpool, the largest 
rt for tonnage in Great Britain, sends but forty more than 
North Shields, and only a hundred more than Sunderland. 
The port of Dundee furnishes a goodly list of 1,056; whereas 
Glasgow, Greenock, and Newcastle together cannot make up 
that score. It is evident that this service is far more popular 
in the eastern than the western ports, though the cause there- 
of 18 difficult to indicate. The scheme was, at the outset, re- 
garded with great suspicion by the sailors of our mercantile 
marine, who imagined that its provisions comprehended some 
astute plan for manning the royal navy at their expense, and 
were therefore an ingenious and deceitful substitute for the 
old press-gang system. But the great strength of the Reserve 
proves that the minds of our sailors are now pretty well dis- 
abused of any such ane the — is a : nae asa 
great boon and badge of respectability by -class sea- 
faring men who hail from the port of Lenten. he Registrar- 
general of seamen calculates that, in the event of war, up- 
wards of 10,000 men of this force would be available for ac- 
tive service in less than a week; which number indicates, 
indeed, more than could be utilized with the present limited 
number of ships available in the royal navy. When the Trent 
affair was being di , and war with America was, for a 
short time, considered imminent, the office of the Registrar- 
general at Adelaide place was thronged with Keserve men, 
who, when ordered up and asked how soon they would be 
ready, replied: “ Now; our kits are in the hall below, and 
we are all in sea-trim.” At this time, when the manning of 
the royal navy appears to be a great and increasing difficulty, 
it is a large satisfaction, and affords a great sense of security, 
to know that we have a Reserve of 21,000 officers and seamen, 
ready in case of need to do their duty in defending British 
hearths and homes. 


“POLITICAL PRESCIENCE.” 
To the Editor of the Albion. 


Sir,—Much as I, in common with every good Englishman, 
honour and revere the land of my birth, I cannot refrain from 
indulging, occasionally, in a quiet little laugh over the queer 
ideas even intelligent Britons holdin relation to men and 
things in this country. One would suppose that a discovery 
of the frequent blunders and misconceptions thus made would 
induce caution; but, in relation to America, it would seem 
that Englishmen—like the Bourbons in another case—learn 
nothing, and, unlike them, forget everything. 

Moreover, if there be any one event in American history on 
which an Englishman, above all men, should be thoroughly 
informed, it is that of the precise animus of the North in en- 
countering, and ultimately crushing, the Southern revolt, 

I observe, however, that the London Spectator, of July 6, 
contains an article bearing the above title, which, if it lacks 
anything, lacks “political prescience.” The writer of the 
article in question reviews the expressed opinions of many 
English statesmen, uttered at a time when the American con- 
test was at its height, and he does this with a view of showing 
how little prescience even the best and brightest of those 
statesmen had, as to what would be the ultimate result of that 
contest. The ion seems to have been furnished him by 
the reported recantation of his original opinions by Earl Rus- 
sell, said to have been made at the dinner given to William 
Lloyd Garrison, who, strange to say, is the American 
elephant now on exhibition in England. We will 
save the consideration of Earl Mussell’s recantation, 
and of his original opinion, as a bonne bouche, and follow 
the Spectator in its notice of other illustrious Englishmen who 

ve an opinion on the subject of the American contest. 
fir, Gladstone, it seems, notwithstanding his general ability 
to “see deeper into the heart of the people than any of his 
coll ” was wider of the mark than even Lord Russell, 
in saying “ that Mr. Jefferson Davis had succeeded in making 
a nation, and that we may anticipate, with certainty, the suc- 
cess of the South, so far as their separation from the North is 
concerned.” Doubtless, Mr. Gladstone’s anticipation was not 
quite correct ; for he certainly meant that the then existing 
strugg)e would terminate favourably for the South. But he was 
not at all wrong in saying that “ Mr. Davis had succeeded in 
making a nation,” however short-lived; and bad the Hon. 
gentleman mentally included within the sphere of his pro- 
phetic vision the space of time embraced by the next quarter 
of a century, then ] have no doubt that his prescience was 
correct toa tittle. There can be no question as to the cer- 
tainty of a separation of the South from the North, sooner or 

ter; and no question, also, of the ultimate secession of the 
West—certainly within fifty years. I hold that it is impossi- 
ble to form a nation out of the heterogeneous compound of hu- 
man atoms that le these States; and if that reason did 
not exist, su that we were a unit in origin, language, 
and rel ‘ ity of interests would be certain to lead to 
a separation sooner or later—to the infinite advantage, in 
jeg: My eye J of all concerned. BB, a change 
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of the law possible—would postpone the final rupture a hun- 
dred years ; but the fiat has gone forth against the prolonged 
existence of the tyranny and corruption that now mark the 
— government of the United States, in almost its every 
action. 

Lord Palmerston, and Lord Derby, the Spectator tells us, 
were, “of course, conspicuously Southern in their bias through- 
out the war;” and the d Lord is gently rapped on the 
knuckles for having been “almost insolent to the friends of the 
North” in one or two debates; the Spectator conveniently for- 

tting that the “friends of the North”—consisting of John 

ht and Co., were nut, as a general thing, honest in their 
bias ; being large owners of Illinois railroad and other Ame- 
rican insecurities, the value of which depended largely on the 
success of the North. Palmerston’s was an honest bias; the 
bias of his antagonists, questionable. Even the late Sir G. C. 
Lewis is rated for having laughed “ privately” at the “ vil- 
lage Lawyer” who was then President, and who, the Spectator 
tells us, carried the war “so near to its successful termina- 
tion,” a piece of information which, I presume, will create a 
smile in some of the departments at Washington. As to who 
dia the “carrying through ;” and as to ‘‘its successful ter- 
mination,” why, we are all in a position to judge of that. 
But, all this obtusenees of vision, on the part of the Spectator, 
becomes perfect clear-sightedness when compared with what 
follows. 

“Lord Stanley,” we are informed, “with his usual prudence, 
reserved his opinion, and even ventured, very early, to indi- 
cate a strong belief in the greater military power of the North ; 
but he significantly added in the same speech, and not, as we 
have reason to believe now, with any greater amount ot 
preacience that * * * the real difficulties of the North would 
only begin whenever their arms might have conquered their op- 

nents(/)” The Spectator sees in this no evidence of “ Political 

rescience ;” and clearly knows nothing of the state of affairs 
here, now—Enormous .Taxation—Falling off of Revenue— 
) ial Depressi Distress in Business—Sullen dogged 
determination of Southerners to do everything to render a 
Union impossible—Reconstruction Acts—Government by 
Military Rule, with all its unavoidable tyrannical concomi- 
tants. These are among the “ real difficulties” now existing ; 
and which, doubtless, Lord Stanley foresaw; and yet he hus 
no “ prescience.”’ Whether be foresaw Impatience of 
Taxation—Depreciation of Government Securities—wide- 
spread and general disaster in business and the agitation for, 
if not actual, Repudiation—a new Southern Revolt preceded 
by a few years of Negro Rule, and final War of Races—it is 
difficult to say; but, as it seems to me, no great amount of 
prescience is required to see all these things in the future, and 
even much more. Mr. Disraeli comes in for a certain amount 
of praise, from the Spectator, for having expressed an opinion 
“ingenious and free from any sympathetic twist.” But he 
possessed no “ prescience,”’ b he tended “that the 
process was already beginning in America which centuries 
divided the continent of Europe, into difterent nations of 
different genius, language, and customs ;—that a straggling 
Anglo-Saxon colony was on the point of crystallizing into a 
number of different States, whose power would be based 
against each other as in the Old World.” 

His Lordship, Earl Russell, has recanted his error, so says the 
Spectator, concerning the “nature of the American conflict,” 
and admits, now, that the opinion ihat the “ North were fighting 
Sor empire, and the South for independence,” was erroneous. | 
will venture to say that there is not an American—North or 
South—vertainly there is no Englishman long resident here, that 
will not laugh his Lordship’s recantation to scorn. I um no great 
admirer of the wisdom of the “ veteran Reformer,” but most as- 
. suredly he never said a wiser, or truer, thing, than that which he 
has just recanted. It was true as absolute truth, The North 
fought for empire—not, as we all know here, and as the admin- 
istration of President Lincoln often reiterated—for the abolition 
of slavery ; and the South for aay ge eet do with slavery 
as sbe saw fit. Mind that I am the champion of neither party, 
but of “truth” only. Itis notorious that the idea of abolishing 
= no part of the origina! plan ; and, moreover, that 
when Mr. Lincoln adopted it as a war measure, it was so unpo- 
pular, that, although difficulties in filling the ranks of the army 
previously existed, they increased greatly afterwards, until every 
man enlisted cost more than a thousand dollars; that with the 
army then in the field, the objection to “fight for the nigger” 
was go great as ceriously to impair the discipline and efficien 
of many regiments, That it was a serious objection to entering 
the army at all, in the Western States, I can of my own per- 
sonal knowledge testify. And yet his Lordship has just disco- 
vered that it was from a pure desire to extirpate slavery from 
this continent that the North made war on the South, and thus 
practically exhibited to the world the failure of Republican Go- 
vernment, here as elsewhere, and the absurdity of the dictum 
that the consent of the governed is at all necessary to the es. 
tablishment of a just and de jure government. So far as prescience 
is concerned, the Spectator may have left his Lordship’s opinion 
out of the question, no foreknowledge being attempted in that 
famous opinion. But, so far as the other statesmen are concerned, 
their prescience was at fault—where it was at fault at all—sim- 
ply because they did not act up to their convictions. Some years 
ago a madman, or a knave, prophesied that York Minster would 
be destroyed by fire, and to ensure the fulfilment of his prediction 
applied the torch himself. He was, at all events, a practical 
prophet. If the British statesmen who felt so strongly that the 
South would, and ought to win, had, in the beginning of the 
struggle, recognized their independ , thus ensuring them a 
plentiful supply of food and of the munitions of war ; or if they 
had refrained from acknowledging them as belligerents, (ius de- 
priving the North of the right of search ; or if they had acted in 
concert with the Emp Napoleon, their presci 
ultimate result of the struggle, would not, this day, bave been 
called in question ; and we should have been spared the dis- 
agreeable reflection, that “little bells’ and “arbitrary arrests” 
are just as possible under a Republic as under any other form of 
despotism. 




















As to the Spectator’s idea that the recent contest was the pro- 
duct of slavery, solely, it is too absurd to require refutation. 
uth to the North is older than the first 
ashington often had to complain of the unwilling- 
ness of Southern soldiers to act with those of the North; and 


The antipathy of the 
revolution. 


other instances are sufficiently numerous to justify 
lookers-on, in once more expressing astonish 
rance of those who set themselves up as teachers of 
matters political. 


Kupervial Parliament. 


THE EMPEROR MAXIMILIAN. 
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In the House of Lords, on the 19th, Jaly Lord Srratrorp 
REDCLIFFE his in to move an hum- 
the condolence of the 
"s near relation, 
it sense of 


tions by the barbarous execution of that most unfortunate 
and heoric Prince. On his rising to make the motion, _ 
The Eart of Dersy appealed to him not to proceed with 
it. Ifthe address was simply one of condolence to Her Ma- 
jesty on the death of a near relation by —— it ought to 
proceed from the responsible Ministers of the Crown, and its 
being brought forward by an independent peer would seem to 
involve a slur upon the Government as if they had neglected 
their duty. Her Majesty needed no formal assurance from 
the House to convince her that they share her feelings of sor- 
row and regret at the death of a prince of the most enlighten- 
ed character, and one who had only been influenced by the 
highest and most patriotic motives. Nor was it necessary for 
them to express the sentiments of extreme horror and regret 
with which they,in common with all the civilized world, had 
witnessed the cruel system of vindictive retaliation which has 
characterized the proceedings of all parties in Mexico, and 
has culminated in the judicial murder of the unfortunate 
prince. He doubted, however, whether it would be consistent 
with the usual course of procedure in that House, or indeed 
expedient, to express their opinion of the conduct, not of a 
foreign Government, but of one of the parties in a civil war. 
If any Government with which Her Majesty is in alliance 
had sanctioned the proceeding in question it might have been 
right to address Her Majesty, asking her to make a represents - 
tion to that Government. But there is now no Government 
in Mexico with which we have relations, or to which we can 
make any representations, and it would therefore be quite 
unprecedented for the House of Lords to express any opi'aion 
on the subject. It would moreover be very undesirable that 
a motion should be brought forward which must lead toa 
discussion of the whole Mexican question. And under these 
circumstances he trusted that the noble lord would allow the 
matter to drop. 

Earl RvsseEv also appealed to the noble lord not to press 
the motion. lt would be impossible to do so without entering 
into the whole question of the civil war in Mexico, and this 
it was most undesirable to do. The noble earl was under- 
stood to conclude by expressing his high admiration for the 
character of the late Emperor Maximilian. 

Lurd STRATFORD DE REDCLIFFE said that, appealed to as 
be had been by the leaders on both sides of the House to 
abandon the motion, he could have no hesitation in doing so. 
From what had fallen from both noble earls it appeared that 
‘fall justice has been done to the character of the Emperor 
Maximilian and to the nature of his execution; and under 
these circumstances he would withdraw his motion. 


THE SPANISH DIFFICULTY—8HIP “* TORNADO.” 


The Earl of Dersy, in reply to Lord Clanricarde, who had 
asked whether the Zornado had been restored to the owners 
or the legality of her detention submitied to a proper tri- 
bunal, said that the action which her Majesty’s Government 
has taken in respect of the matter of the Zornado did not 
involve any expression of opinion on the merits of the case 
on the one side or the other. All that they have done is to 
remonstrate against the mode in which the trial was origin- 
ally conducted, so as to-deprive the owners of the Zornado of 
any opportunity of bringing forward their case. The result 
of the remonstrances addressed to the Spanish Government 
was that the original proceedings have been declared null and 
void on account of informality. No new trial has yet been 
commenced, but the subject has not been lost sight of by her 
Majesty’s Government. The Spanish courts are not remark- 
able for the quickness of their proceedings, and although the 
owners of the Zornado are very anxious to get their vessel 
back, they have not shown much anxiety to press for an in- 
vestigation. In fact, so far as he could discern, neither party 
seemed desirous to push forward a trial. The Duke of Ar- 
gyle and Earl Russell entirely approved of the course pur- 
sued by the Government. 


THE REFORM BILL, 


The following is the text of Lord Derby’s letter to his 
supporters in the House of Lords, urging the support of the 
measure : 

“ My Lords: The Reform bill having now passed the House 
of Commons, it is my intention to prupose that it should be 
read a second time in the House of Lords on Monday, the 22d 


| inst. ; and although I hope that no civision may be called for 


at that stage, yet it is of extreme importance to have as good 
attendance as possible of the friends of the Government. I 
have therefore to request that your lordships will, if possible, 
be in your place on that evening; and more especially that 
you will favour me by your attendance during the progress of 
the bill through the committee, in which it is almost certain 
that some amendments will be moved to which it may be im- 

ible for her Majesty’s Government to give their assent. I 
— the honour to be, wy Lord, your obedient servant, 

“ DERBY.” 

Earl Grey gave notice that, upon the second reading of the 
bill, he would propose the following amendment : 

“ That the bill to amend the laws relating to the represen- 
tation of the people in England and Wales, to which it is asked 
to assent, does not appear to this House to be calculated in its 
present shape to effect a permanent settlement of this import- 
ant question, or to 7 te the future good government of the 
country ; but the House, recognizing the urgent necessity for 
the passing of a bill to amend the existing system of represen- 
tation, will not refuse to give a second reading to that which 
has been brought to it from the House of Commons, in the 
hope that in its future stages it may be found possible to cor- 
rect some of its faults, and to render it better fitted to accom- 
plish the proper objects of such a measure.” 

—~+ — e ———_— 


OUR EUROPEAN CORRESPONDENCE. 


The lamentable death of Maximilian and the departure of 
the Sultan put the finishing touch to that exuberance of fes- 
tivity, which had kept Paris in a turmoil of excitement. 
Perhaps the natural reaction from excess might have brought 
about the same change. At least the change is grateful, for, 
after all, there is no slight monotony in balls and banquets, 
even when the superb Baron Haussmann does the honours at 
the sumptuous Hotel de Ville. And d-propos to this prosper- 
ous gentleman «8 pretty little story is current here, showing 
how thoroughly nature cut him out, and education finished 
him, for a courtier. It was on occasion of the visit paid to 
Bordeaux in 1851 by the President of the Republic, now the 
Emperor. Mr. Haussmann was Prefect of the Gironde, and 
the duty of acting as cicerone and escort to the Prince fell 
therefore upon him. But there was this inconvenience about 





sonally known in remoter localities of the Department, all the 
homage and acclamations of the brave inhabitants were 
bestowed inadvertently upon the latter. Why so? Simply 
because he is a tall man, of commanding presence, whereas 
Louis Napoleon does not carry his great mental power en- 
shrined in an attractive casket. The mistake, in fact, became 
equally embarrassing for both personages ; and the chief ma- 
gistrate of Bordeaux might have trembled for his political fu- 
ture, had not his own ready wit enabled him to extricate 
himself. In the midst of a —— demonstration thus mis- 
placed, he turned respectfully to the President, with these 
words: “Excuse them, Monseigneur; they take the Drum- 
Major for the little Corporal !"—Very neat, wasit not? Who 
knows—as is remarked by the narrator of this anecdote— 
whether the destiny of the unhewn stone of Paris—or, in 
other words, its change from brick into marble—does not 
date from this happy allusion ? 
_ To come back to the point whence I started, it is refresh- 
ing I say to have to deal again with serious matters. There 
have been some lively debates in the Chamber of Deputies. 
The veteran Thiers has reminded the world, in a set oration 
on the whole Mexican muddle, that he too was once a power. 
Jules Favre, in still plainer language, has proved that there is 
still a nucleus of opposition to the unwholesome tide of Impe- 
rialism. Mr. Glais-Bizoin, the most pungent of the three, has 
been keeping the poor President of the Chamber in perpetual 
hot water, his efforts to countenance a nominal liberty of 
8 being most comically woven in with his desire that 
nothing offensive in high quarters chould find utterance. For 
instance, at one point, interrupting and addressing himeelf to 
the troublesome speaker just-named, he said: “I ask you 
once more to keep to the question, or else I shall be obliged to 
recall you to ita second time, without your afterwards hav- 
ing the right to say that there is no liberty of 5 - You 
perhaps wish me to do so, I desire, on the contrary, that you 
shoald be heard to the end, to prove how wide is that liberty.” 
A pretty turn, Mr. President, truly ; but the gist of it lay in 
what immediately followed: “ But not another word, I pray 
you, which should be an attack on the constitution or the 
régime of the country!” Fudge, bow the Assembly is com- 
posed ; this invitation to speak freely—but to speak in the 
sense of the majority—was loudly applauded. Nevertheless, 
Mr. Glais-Bizoin did not flinch. ‘The yreport proceeds thus : 
“He would shorten his speech to satisfy their honourable 
President. It had been said that liberty in France had never 
been but ephemeral? Why? Because Providence had not 
given to the Governors of France the great soul of Washington, 
who had resisted the temptation to overthrow liberty to put 
himself in its place.” No wonder that there was a sensation 
in the audience, on hearing such unwonted language. The 
unhappy President must have sat on thorns, pricking him all 
the more sharply as the speaker thus closed another paragraph 
in his address: “A former Vice-President of the Council 
of State had said, ‘Take care; all the words you pro- 
nounce in this assembly reach ears which you _be- 
lieve only accessible to flattery! He (Mr. Glais- 
Bizoin) would that his words might arrive at those 
ears, to say, That great nation, of which the first assembly 
proclaimed the Declaration of the Rights of Man, and was 
even above the country, which, in its British pride, one of the 
greatest English parliamentary orators called the mother of 
tree people—that nation is fatigued and hurt at being so long 
kept betore the civilized world as if on the stool of penitence 
with a fool’s cap on its head !”—This is giving much space to 
a matter that may prove of no moment; but, as is already 
observed, the transition thereto from a wearisome round of 
fétes is decidedly acceptable——Nor is any more importance 
attached here to the trial of Berezowski, the Pole, who at- 
tempted, on the 6th ult., to assassinate the Emperor Alexan- 
der. Possibly the verdict of “guilty, but with extenuating 
circumstances,” by which the fellow’s life is saved and in vir- 
tue of which he is sentenced to perpetual imprisonment with 
hard labour, may not be received with so much indifference 
at St. Petersburg. Nay, it seems to me not improbable that 
Holy Russia may resent indignantly the supposition, that any 
circumstances whatever could mitigate the heinousness of the 
crime. The offence was ety the evidence very clear ; 
the avowal most explicit. What could the Jury see in the 
way of palliation? The answer is easy. Emmanuel Arago, 
the prisoner’s counsel, dwelt with touching and well-placed 
eloquence upon the sole available plea—the woes of Poland 
and the brutality of Russia stimulating an excitable and excit- 
ed imagination. The Muscovites in court must have winced 
in listening, and may write to Moscow that the visit of the 
Czar has not cajoled all Frenchmen out of their sympathy 
with the perished nation. Indeed, as it comes to be more 
and more suspected that the bonds of union are being drawn 
closer and closer between the Russian and Prussian govern- 
ments, it seems to me that the former must share a portion of _ 
the latter’s unpopularity. And this unpopularity is deep and 
general, if not just now loudly expressed. A possible collis- 
ion with Germany enters into all calculations of the future. 
Heaven preserve Europe from so deadly a plague, though 
men, not a few, contemplate it without shame or remorse! 
They, Frenchmen that is, are at present in a state that may 
be almost described as one of high nervous excitement. They 
have, or fancy that they have, some cause for self-reproach, 
and are therefore in an irritable mood. True, their vanity 
has been flattered by the long succession of sovereign and 
princely visitors who have received their hospitalities. True, 
their Universal Exposition has proved more attractive than it 
prom to be. ie, they have distributed beg them- 
selves a very large proportion of the prizes, for which the 
world at large is supposed to have competed. Still, ia spite 
of all this, the sad tragedy at Queretaro is not easily dismissed 
from their minds. The ghost of the murdered Emperor, in a 
measure betrayed by themselves to his untimely end, stalks 
uninvited and unwelcome amid their pomps and rejoic- 
ings; nor can the clever glazings of M. Rouher in his parlia- 
meni place conjure the intruder, though they have earned 
him a flattering letter from Louis Napoleon, and the grand 
cross of the Legion of Honour, set in diamonds, worth sixty 
patie francs. 7 "ae thus attached 2 the saeers 
able defence against the Opposition is complimentary, by the 
to Thiers, Jules Favre, and the very limited number of 
— who protest against things as they are.—I do not 
hether the acrimonious temper of the journalists, as 


arrows than those that now hurtle in the air. And the 7 
powers, meanwhile, waver so quely between affec 
liberalism and indiscreet severities, that hostile are not 
Pecan an tatsteas tas sounnere te it sons an calrem of 
en 
nl to Mr. atone liberal Senator, and re- 
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pleasantry, what satire, has not this little incident provoked ! 
An editor _ that if, in place of ne 
it had been his occupation to compile a geographical diction- 
ary, he should have defined France as a free country, in which 
everything is forbidden. And yet, he goes on to say, how 
easy it is to comprehend that the eccentricities of opinion can 
no more be cut and carved by rule, than can the vagaries ot 
love. We can’t make other people see with our eyes. ‘The 
other day,” he is, “I was shown a woman, for whom 
a young man had blown bis brains out, a week before; and 
et pot one of us would have drank a glass of punch to her 
th.” Again be says: “ Every evening since the revival 
of the Biche au Bois, two women take their places in the gal- 
lery during the scene in which the vegetables figure. How 
shall I own it?—they are both desperately in love with the 
same ae we the ree mee ne el 1 
u the stage, they exchan, e glances of cag jonesses, 
wn Gene, in the Green _ a letter addressed by one of 
these two Helens to this Paris of the vegetable kingdom. It ran 
thus: ‘I have watched for a long time your artistic career. You 
have not always been Artichoke. Last year, you were Bedune 
of the first quality, in the Royaume des Vins. I am told that, 
favoured by the dramatist, you will soon be promoted to be a 
Beet-Root. © my beloved, how happy will this promotion make 
me?’ I; is said also that, one evening, the damsels fainted sim- 
ultaneously, on seeing a young female As; io the final 
waltz, prees too significantly their Artichoke to her heart, Try, 
now, to make these infatuated individual prehend that this 
vegetable personage is unworthy of a serious on. Parade 
before their eyes the very flower of the Jockey-Ciub. They will 
reply, beyond a doubt: ‘I love my Artichoke better !’—I¢ the 
buman heart is thus constituted, why would you that the human 
brain should not equally have its caprices? Leave children to 
their mothers—this applies to the contingent of eight hundred 
thousand men; leave women to love their Artichokes of the 
Porte St. Martin; and let youth think jus: what it pleases—all 
the more that, whether you do much or nothing, it will be exactly 
the same thing.” Perhaps this translation is scarcely worth the 
space it occupies; but, among a people with whom wit and badi- 
nage Carry more weight than reproaches and threats, it is plain 
how telling this sort of criticiem must be. 
fatal words stare me in the face ; but of course I throw 
the blame — the compositor or proof-reader—as a man who 
has made a mistake, always does—if he can. In fact, I can’t be- 
lieve, with all my indifference to the marvels of the Great Exhi- 
bition, that I actually told my readers of several weeks ago that 
the French department occupied seven-eighths of the whole space. 
That proportion of the oy the profits and the ; rises would 
not have overtaxed the national appetite. What I intended to 
say, in an unueual epirit of exactitude, was seven-sixteenths, or 
nearly half of the whole building. And so, having put myself 
Tight on this point, I p d to tion a little inci wi 
Out of the Jury awards. I could hardly believe my eyes, on 
Teading, the other day, a placard conspicuously placed in one of 
the glase-cases of a stand in the Frenck department, bearing these 
words: “1 refuse the Bronze medal adjudged to me, and I appeal 
to the working-men in my business, the only competent Jury- 
men.” The aggrieved exbibiior executes fancy-work in tortoise- 
shell, and his epecimens were of rare merit. What ensued is 
curious, if not instructive. The chief of the Imperial Commis. 
sion, not relishing this flagrant insult, adopted a summary mode 
of proceeding, quite in accordance with the high tone of the 
mysterious and irresponsible body for which he acis. He caused 
a cloth to be thrown over the case. This the exhibitor removed, 
Then, naturally, a Commissary of Police intervened, and the 
offensive show was closed perforce. It is said that an appeal 
will be made to Law, and there is perhaps something to be 
argued on either side. Still, did not Mr. Cléray, the complaining 
party, virtually agree to abide the deeision which he now repudi- 
ates? Has he the right, because he has hired a certain amount 
of space from the Commissiouers, to place therein this battery 
against them? With avery unfavourable impression as to the 
conduet of the Commissioners generally, and strong doubts as to 
the impartiality of the Jurors, | yet think that Mr. Cléray, having 
made his little sensation, would be wise to let the matter drop. 

It is not, I hope, too late to congratulate one section of our 
colonial brethren on a splendid victory that they have achieved 
—I mean the New Brunswick oarsmen, who have thoroughly 
beaten all their English and French competitors in a couple of 
rowiog- matches here upon the Seine, ‘Thanks to the careless- 
ness and indifference of our British journal here, known as 
Galignand’s Messenger, our countrymen resident in Paris learn 
of these interesting events several daye after their occurrence. 
There was no announcement, and the attendance was limited in 
the extreme. The four prizemen in the chess tournament are all 
members of the great German family. The French came out 
very badly. The fifth man was an extremely young Englishman, 
Mr. de Ve e, who bas in him, if I mistake not, the staff for mak- 
ing a remarkable player. By the way, though the old Café de 
la Régence still draws together the votaries of the noble game, 
it is rivalled in this respect, if not eclipsed, by the grand café at 
the corner of the Rue Scribe and the Boulevard. Mr. Kolisch, 
the champion of to-day, mukes this latter his chief house of 
call. It is more centraj, more roomy, and cooler on a summer 
eveniog, than tle old resort. 

My fiogers yearn to say something about the chances of our 
House of Lords interfering with the settlement of the Reform 
question—about the bearisbness of our London cits, who usurped 
the places at their Guildbal) designed for their Belgian visitors 
—about the soobbishness of a superior (?) class, who hounded 
the Viceroy of Egypt to bis carriage by their impertinent cari- 
osity, when he visited the Zoological Gardens—about the con- 
tinual instances of blundering and ill-manners that have marked 
nearly all our late attempte at hospitality, and have deservedly 
made us the laughing-stock of Europe. But cui bono, if space 
were at my service? We shall not be spared by American 
commentators; and I must own that they have good occasion for 
paying off certain old scores. Nothing indeed seems to go right 
just now, from the prolonged and mortifying isoJation of our 
gracious Sovereign, down: to the display of sa instincts 
amoog our workiog-men, brought to light by the ld revela- 

Even the press——you see I would uphold my old pro- 
fession, if I could—is tainted with the vulgar spirit of the 
poy vow kay wa} uns Dash Deans out mh m port 

of Wight by obtrusiveness of an impudent pul 
and bas bought him a modest retreat in Surrey, hoping to escape 
“the many-headed beast,” and to secure bimself trom 
the irreverent doom 

Of those that wear the Poet’s crown. 
Allin vain. A London paper announces the fact, and specifies 
precisely the new address of the wretched victim, pretending all 
the while to sympathize with the sufferer, and to rejoice that 
there is no railway station very near his selected refuge. I have 
seen nothing so contemptible as this, since the day when a New 
York journal, that affects @ loity tone of manners and morals, 
published at full length very scandalous story then current, 
with the remark, *‘ it is about tume that this libel should cease to 
go the rounds.” w. ¥. 


Paris, 19th July, 1867, 
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CanapiAN Patents.—The American Artisan of July 24th, 
says: “ We have previously informed our readers that Ame- 
rican citizens could obtain patents in New Brunswick, and 
that under the Union Act, by which the most important of 
the British-American provinces were confederated, it was pro- 
vided that patents previously granted in either province should 
be made to extend over theentire Dominion of Canada. Some 
doubt has recently existed both here and in the provinces 
themselves as to the condition of the patent laws of the = 
vinces in the interval between the date of confederation (July 
1, 1867) and the passage of a new patent law for the entire Do- 
minion ; but we now learn by a proclamation of the Governor- 
general, dated July 1, that all the existing laws of the several 
provinces remain in force until repealed by new laws of the 
general Parliament, which will not meet until some time du- 
ting the coming fall. Patents can, therefore, still be obtained 
in New Brunswick = American citizens, and we have the 
best authority in Canada for saying that such patents will co- 
verthe whole Dominion of Canada; and as it is somewhat 
uncertain whether the new law will provide for the granting 
of Canadian patents to foreigners, we advise all Americans 
who are desirous of obtaining protection for their inventions 
in Canada, to do so by applying with as little loss of time as 
possible for patents in New Brunswick.” 

We have no objection to American citizens following the 
above advice, of course; but as several gentlemen have 
sought information on this head at the Albion office, we beg 
to state, for the information of all whom it may concern, that 
it is exceedingly doubtful whether the dodge above recom- 
mended will actually prove successful. For, in the first place 
it stands to reason that the local laws of any one Province 
will not be extended over the whole confederacy, unless such 
laws are re-enacted by the Confederate House of Commons ; 
and secondly, that the subject of “Patents of invention and 
discovery” having been specially,.and very properly, placed 
under the head of interests which are considered national 
rather than local, we may expect the evactment of a new and 
carefully considered “ Patent Law,” covering Consolidated 
—or rather Confederated—Canada. < 

We are not aware of any clause in “the Union act by 
which it was provided that patents previously granted in 
either of the Provinces should be made to extend over the 
entire Dominion of Canada,” and although “all the existing 
laws of the several Provinces remain in force” in each se- 
parate Province—thiz does not prove, by any means, that the 





growing | laws of any one Province shall become law for the whole 


Dominiov. We therefore advise patent-holders to disregard 
“the best authority in Canada,” for the present, and await 
the “ General Patent Act”’ of the House of Commons, which 
will cover the entire Dominion.—Hd. Ab. 





STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
ExecuTIvE DEPARTMENT, 

Raleigh, Jury 19th, 1867. 
To Persons Wisntne New Homes on Goop INVESTMENTS : 
The Board of Literature of North Carolina offer for sale, for the 
benefit of COMMON SCHOOLA, the Public Swamp Lands of th 
State, consisting of about a million and a half ofacres. Some o 
these lands are the most desirable in the world; some have been 
drained, and all are susceptible of drainage at a derate ex 
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the Upper House are manifesting marked uneasiness at its 
sweeping provisions, and have actually began its reconstruc- 
tion, by adding £5 to the rentals upon which the copyhold 
and lodger franchises are based. We give under our usual 
Parliamentary heading the text of Earl Grey’s motion, 
which reflects the ultra-conservative feeling of the House of 
Lords on this question. Accordingly we hear again of Hyde 
Park mass meetings, protestings, etc., but hope that both the 
Lords of toil ani the Lords of intellect will act wisely, and not 
rashly, on this important measure. The question of Reform— 
if it can be clearly and satisfactorily adjusted—should now be 
settled on a lasting basis, and not be again re-opened during 
this century. We have great faith in the conservatism of the 
middle classes of Great Britain, but have not too much faith in 
the good sense of the very illiterate of any country; and 
hope, for the sake of good and stable government, that 
the vicious will not be given the preponderance in even a 
single borough of England. We see too clearly the folly 
of such a course in this our American place of residence. 

Weare glad to observe that the reported distress in the 
county of Mayo and adjacent districts of Connemara, Ireland, 
from famine, have been greatly exaggerated ; and affairs are 
now said to have assumed a much more cheerful aspect in 
that excitable land. 

The Debate on the Third Reading. 

The debate on the third reading and final passage of the 
reform bill in the House of Commons, was characterized by 
some bitter personal allusions, much individual attack and de- 
fence, and a gencral summing up of the arguments on each 
side before proceeding to final action. Lord Cranborne, as 
representing the Tory party, pure and simple, opened the ball. 
He began by deprecating a division on the bill, saying that he 
was opposed to the measure in every possible way, but that 
the House was evidently determined to passit. “I see, with 
enormous astonishment,” he continued, “ that the passing of 
this bill is spoken of as a conservative triumph. If it bea 
conservative triumph to have adopted the principles of your 
most determined adversary; if it be a conservative triumph 
to have introduced a bill guarded with precautions and securi- 
ties, and to have abandoned every one of those precautions and 
securities at the bidding of your opponents, then in the whole 
course of your annals I venture tossy that the conservative 
party has won no triumph so signal.” Lord Cranborne then 
pointed out the manner in which the bill had been managed. 


= |“ The debates have been carried on, not here, but in the lob- 


bies; the persuasions by which members have been induced 
to agree with a measure which often contradicts all their 
previous resolutions, have not been made in the open light of 
day. The conservatives somewhat resemble the men who are 
bold when no danger is present, but who, at the first threat of 
battle, throw their standard into the mud and seek safety in 
flight. No one seems to be agreed as to the results of the tre- 





The lands are offered in quantities to suit purchasers, and those 
desiring it, can get as much 88 NINETY THOUSAND acres in one 
body ; and the most liberal terms will be allowed to those wish- 
ing to pure! 


For wae particulars address the Governor of the State, Ra- 
1 .C. 
inh, JONATHAN WORT, Governor. 
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European News. 

“ Wars and rumours of wars,” it would appear, will never 
cease. No sooner docs one diplomatic question receive a solu- 
tion, than another is raised. A week has not passed away 
since we were informed, per Atlantic Cable, that “ war be- 
tween France and Prussia is again imminent.” The report 
has, it is true, been contradicted by the French Monileur; but 
notwithstanding this, the semi-official journals of Prussia 
continue to urge their King to “ repel the intrusions of Na: 
poleon,” which are understood to pertain to the stale Schles- 
wig-Danish embroilment. Toadd to the distrust, it is further 

1 that Napoleon is to visit the Emperor of Austria, 
on the 7th inst., at Vienna, and that such visit is to be sup- 
plimented by a return call at Paris, by the Emperor Francis 
Joseph ; all of which, under existing circumstances, looks 
very ominous. But before we go to press again, we shall know 
whether this reported visit to Vienna, be fact, or fiction. 
Meantime, however, Russia is caid to be throwing out a feeler, 
in the shape of a national loan, on the Paris Bourse during the 
coming week. 

The Sultan, having apparently quickly tired of Viennese 
festivities, left the Austrian capital on the fourth day after his 
arrival there, on his way home. But toretara to France. 
The Emperor is evidently desirous of retaining the services of 
his faithful Minister, M. Rouher, whose courage in defence of 
his chief, his Majesty seems to fear, might flag—or recoil un- 
der the furious attacks from the sharp-shooters of the oppo- 
sition ranks—and bas accordingly presented him with a 
friendly letter, and a Grand Cross in diamonds; which gift 
the Emperor hopes, “ will cause his Minister to forget the 
annoyances inseparable from his position.” Whether, how- 
ever, the Minister of State will find this diamond cross a 
sufficient shield to effectually ward off the hard blows of the 
opposition io future encounters, is exceedingly doubtful. 

From England, we have but little to note. The Reform 








Bill is beginning to attract attention again, since the Peers of 





dous revo:ution we are making. We are making it ab- 
solutely in the dark. You take no trouble to ascertain who 
these classes are to whom you ere giving this power. If you 
like the way in which they do their work in trades unions, you 
may look with sanguine feelings upon the future of this coun- 
try.” Lord Cranborne then contended that about eight 
bundred thousand new voters would be created by this bill, 
and that, in round numbers, the constituency of England 
would be one million of the working classes against five hun- 
dred thousand of the other classes. “Upon all questions of 


-| foreign policy and of general policy,” he continued, “I see 


no reason to believe that the working classes will come to any 
other conclusion than what all other sober and reasonable 
Englis:men come to. But if ever you come to a question 
between class and class, where the interests of one class are, 
or seem to be, pitted against those of another, you will find all 
those securitics of rank, wealth and influence in which you 
trust, are mere feathers in the balance against the solid inter- 
ests and genuine passions of mankind. You must, as 1 have 
said, trust for the future in the working clusses. If they fulfil 
your expectations I will join, and more than join, in all the 
eulogies you have parsed upon them, because they will do what 
no class has hitherto done in the history of the world. They 
will stand alone among the clas8es which history records as 
having had the power of bettering their own iuterests by 
legislation, and who yet refraiued from doing so.” 

The noble lord then concluded bya violent attack on the 
Ministry. He claimed that, pared with the changes of 
the present mini , the ap y of Sir Robert Peel was 
as light to darkness, and declared that such conduct would 
practically banish all honourable men from the political arena 
and transform English statesmen into mere political adven- 
turers. 

Following Lord Cranborne, Mr. Robert Lowe spoke against 
the bill. If adopted, he proceeded to argue that, asin Ame- 
rica, the democratic system must be adopted in full; that the 
relations between State and Church must be abolished ; that 
an elected Senate must replace the House of Peers; that the 
intervals between Parliamentary elections must be shortened ; 
that the Prime Minister must be chosen by populer vote, like 
the American President, and be allowed to appoint his own 
Cabinet. The example of America will no longer be a warn- 
ing and a terror, for it will become of necessity our model. 
Mr. Lowe then defended himself from the charge of assisting 
to pass the Reform Bill, by opposing Gladstone’s measure last 
year. He showed that his predictions had come trae, and 
charged that both Gladstone and Bright had got more reform 
than they wanted. “ What,” he asked, “ does the honourable 
member for Birmingham ssy on this subject? He had been 
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agitating the country for household suffrage, but not meaning 
to get it. In two senses he has got it.” This allusion called 
up Mr. Bright, who replied in a forcible-feeble style, by no 
means equal to that of his ordinary harangues. He en- 
deavorred to prove that he had always been in favour of 
household suffrage, and that part of the present Reform Bili 
was identical with a clause which he had prepared in 1859. 

After brief remarks pro and con by other members, Mr. 
Disraeli rose to close the debate. He defended the Ministry 
against the charge of inconsistency by showing a record in 
favour of reform since 1862, when the conservatives succeeded 
to office. He next reviewed the speeches of Lord Cranborne 
and Mr. Lowe in detail. He showed that the restrictions of 
the original bill had been given up, not at the imperious de- 
mand of Mr. Gladstone, but at the demand of the conservative 
party. ‘“ The dual vote, the two years’ residence, the fancy 
franchises—there is not a security proposed by the govern- 
ment that has not been objected to by the conservative party. 
Instead of the government leading the party, the party bas 
always been in advance of the government. Instead of hur- 
rying the party into the abyss of danger, it was with great 
difficulty they could be kept back. When he found that on 
twenty-six considerable divisions upon this bill Mr. Gladstone 
had voted eighteen times against the government, be could not 
see the evidence of that imperious dictation of which so much 
had been said.” Then turning to Mr. Lowe, Mr. Disraeli refer- 
red in sarcastic terms to that gentleman’s dismal vaticinations, 
and repelled the charge of treachery which the latter had 
brought against the ministry. The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer concluded his remarks in the following complacent 
vein :.“ Prognostications of evil uttered by the noble Lord I 
can respect, because I know they are sincere ; the warnings and 
the prophecies of the right honourable gentleman, [ treat in 
another spirit. I for my part do not believe that the country 
is in danger. I think England is safe in the race of men who 
inhabit her, that she is safe in something much more precious 
than ber accumulated capital—her accumulated experience. 
She is sate in her national character, in her fame, in the tradi- 
tions of a thousand years, and in the glorious future which I 
belicve awaits her.” 

What is Reform? 

It will trouble the impartial historian ot the next century 
to make out clearly what was actually meant, in this, our day 
and generation, by that much abused word “ Reform.’ 
Whether Reform, Anno Domiui 1867, meant to “ change from 
worse to better,” or “the abandonment of that which is evil 
or corrupt, and the return to a good state” or simply “ to form 
again; to create or shape anew,” the chronicler of the 
twentieth century will find it difficult to determine. While 
we believe with Swift, that “the example alone of a vicious 
Prince will corrupt an age; while that of a good one will not 
reform it,” we are forced almost to admit—after what has just 
transpired in Eogland—the truth of Dryden’s assertion, that 
“satire lashes vice into reformation.” 

In matters political, Reform cannot have the same world- 
wide meaning, since it is viewed from as many different 
stand-points as there are nations inhabiting this our planet. 
Reform in China means something very different from Reform 
in America, for instance. And Reform in Democratic America 
means something differing greatly from Reform in most of 
the aristocratic kingdoms of Europe. But viewing this subject 
dispassionately, and from a perfectly independent stand-poiat, 
we think it is better that every nation and people should still 
bear in mind that “ «1] change is not actual progress,” and that 
all that goes under the name of Reform, is not such in fact. 
Many of the customs and written laws of the civilized and 
enlightened America of to-day, fall far short of some of the 
unwritten, but universally recognized and enforced, codes of 
Aboriginal America of three centuriea ago. The sure and 
swift justice that followed the American Indian who dared to 
appropriate his fellow-huntsman’s unprotected game or prop- 
erty, or who dared to overstep the bounds of social morality 
as recognized, and generally accepted by his tribe, was in 
strange contrast to the more enlightened system now in prac- 
tice in the chief marts of modernized America, by which the 
dispenser of justice becomes, in many cases, the apologist for, 
if not actually the accomplice of, the criminal at the bar. But 
it isnot alone in America that Reform has been made to 
serve the purposes of the vicious. This evil is also apparent 
throughout Europe and even in that good old England, of 
which the Auglo-Saxon race everywhere has reason to be 
proud. 

We only allude to this subject in order to suggest that 


“ Reform” is a much abused word ; and may be used to cover | Ro: 


a multiplicity of sins. We hope that the statesmen of Great 
Britain will finally act wisely in extending a voice in the gov- 
ernment of the Nation to the intelligent commercial classes, 
who by industry and integrity have so rapidly increased the 
wealth and resources of Britain during the past quarter of 
acentury, and then stop for the present; or the “ Reform” of 
the next generation will perchance be the undoing of what 
may now be adopted under this much abused appellation. 


oe 


Drama. 


The dramatizing of the popular novels of the sensational 
stripe, appears to be at present Vordre du jour, Hardly had 
“Black Sheep” been withdrawn from the boards at the New 
York theatre, than an adaptation of Miss Braddon’s ‘* Nobody’s 
Daughter” is announced in its place. As already noticed, the 
dramatization is the joint work of Messrs. Maeder and Fulton— 
gentlemen widely and favourably known in local dramatic circles 
—who had separately and unknown to each other, commenced 





adaptations, but who subsequently wisely agreed to labour in 
concert. Without being too critical, it may be said, in a word, 
that a fair acting drama has been produced, which, being inter- 
preted by such artists as Miss Reignolds and John K. Mortimer, 
bids fair, like the proverbial dog, ‘to have its day,” and one of 
average length. ‘ Nobody’s Daughter” is, spite of her title, the 
noble offspring of Italian parents and is abducted by a ruffian 
who subsequently transfers the scene of his exploits to London, 
where Diavola, [the child’s Italian nickname] having grown up 
amid the worst companionship, is used as a ‘ decoy-duck” by 
the villain, [known as Black Milsom (William Harris, his first ap- 
pearance here] for whose daughter she passes. The prologue 
introduces us to the “Jolly Tar” at Wapping, the haunt of 
Black Milsom and his Irish companio#, Wayman, [T. L. Donuelly] 
where a sea-captain, named Jernam, is decoyed, murdered, and 
robbed of a large sum of money. Jenny Milsom, [Miss Reignolds}, 
horror-stricken at the crime and the part she has involuntarily 
played in it, escapes In the night, and is sheltered by Sir Oswald 
Eversleigh, who, impressed by so much unprotected beauty 
and innocence, adopts, educates, and finally marries her. 
The subsequent intricacies of the plot turn upon the endeavours 
of Sir Oswald’s nephew [J. C. Dunn] and his unscrupulous com- 
panion, Victor Carrington [F. G. Maeder], to obtain possession of 
the uncle’s money and disgrace his wife—the late ballad-singer of 
Wapping. The benevolent Baronet is subsequently poi d, and 
the ferreting out of the crime, as also that of the murder of Capt. 

ernam, gives Mr. Mortimer scope for displaying his histrionic 
powers as a detective. The four acts and prologue each conclude 
with an effective tableau, and the applause on the first night was 
unstinted. Miss Reignolds makes her best “ point” at the end of 
act second, on the death of Sir Oswald, when the nephew and 
Carrington have been disappointed by the destruction by Sir Os- 
wald just before his death, of the will made in the former’s favour, 
aud when she boldly charges them with the murder of her 
husband. Act Third initiates the uninitiated into the secrets of 
thuse popular American games of chance, faro and keno, whieh 
were played to the satisfaction of the large audience. The se- 
con¢ary parts are effectively filled, and “‘ Nobody's Daughter” is 
almost certain of a prolonged career. 

If any member of the theatrical profession needs proof at this 
late date that naturalness on the boards always ensures success, 
even when combined with serious artistic defects, while stagey ar- 
tificiality is not the road either to the popular heart or purse, he, or 
she, should visit Wallack’s during Miss Lotta’s engagement. 
This sparkling young lady has succeeded in drawing the largest 
audiences of the summer season, and the critic must acknowledge 
her success to be entirely owing to the perfect case and non- 
chalance with which she pervades the seene, There are many 
better di in the pr , but none that can rival 
Lotta in her favourite specialties. And this in spite of a grievous 
blot on Lotta’s artistic escutcheon. Bright and merry and pi- 
quant as she shows herself to be in Paul, the “ Pet of the Petti- 
coats,” as Liddy Laregan, in “ Family Jars’’—a farce of the good 
old stupid school—she descends tothe vulgar. A banjo solo and 
an Irish reel, though the former is a most inappropriate anachron- 
ism, may be tolerated, but Lotta should not make them need- 
leasly objectionable by making them what Londoners term 
“loud.” She may in this way gain the applause of a certain class, 
but the judicious can but grieve over such exhibitions. There is 
verge enovgh for Lotta in the legitimate exercise of her un- 
doubted talents, and the English stage sadly needs an intermixture 
of a class of pieces, of which the * Pet’’ may be cited as an old- 
fashioned specimen, in the French vaudeville stvle, in which 
acting such as Lotta’s at its best, and lively airs, well sung, make 
up a pleasing entertainment. As “several novelties” are said to 
be in preparation, we trust that “‘ Family Jars” will soon be 
shelved, and fresher and better dramatic pabulum be provided. 
We have had something too much of the traditional Irish Biddy 
in the metropolis, and Lotta will do well to reserve this and si- 
milar characters, for less critical and provincial audiences. The 
interest of the pieces in which Lotta appears et heightened 
by the excellent acting of Messrs. Holland and Willi the 
former especially convulsing the house by his unctuous and un- 
failing humour. 

At the Olympic theatre, ‘‘ Columbus Reconstructed” will be 
withdrawn alter this evening, and “* Pochahontas” be revived in 
its stead. The Broadway theatre has been closed for several days 
to allow proper rehearsals of the new comedy by Robertson, 
Caste,” which has been brought over by the Florences from 
London, who make their first appearance in it on Monday even- 
ing. At Mr. Banvard’s Museum, the dramatic company give a 
series of light pieces, and at Barnum’s pantomime still reigns to 
the great delight of the children. 
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jAusic. 


We have already (Albion, May 18), given a brief resumé of the 
music of\Gounod’s latest opera, “ Romeo e Giulietta.” It remains 
now to chronicle its production in London, and to estimate the 
place it will eventually hold in our operatic repertoire. We 
subjoin the casts in London and Paris respectively : 

















Royal Italian Opera, Lyrique, 
July, 1867. April 22, 1807, 
Giulietta......... Adelina Patti............ Miolan-Carvalho 
Mile. Mme. Duclos 
. M. Troy 
Tebaldo.........- Neri-Baraldi............. et 
BEES. cccccccesecs BMawin®....0.ccccccce coco Lavessi¢re 
Gregorio.......-- Tagliafico ‘lroy, Jan 
Mercutio......... —- biceSeese . Barré 
Benvolio......... Roesi........- i rand 
Stefano........-- Mile. Nau . Mile, Daram 
MEO. ..2-+-+0-- Mario....... -- Michot 
11 Daca di Verona Capponi Wartel 
Fra Lorenzo..... Bagagiolo........... esses Cazaux 


In the “ Partition Chant et Piano,” the “catalogue des mor- 
ceaux,” contains twenty-two numbers: five in the first act, four 
each in the second and third acts, six in the fourth, and three in 
the fifth act. The original French score is, therefore, long ; tak- 
ing, in fact, nearly five hours on the opening night, but being 
subsequently curtailed. In the Italian arrangement in London, 
it had, of course, to be brought within the three and a half hours, 
beyond which English audiences will not endure a lyric drama to 
be prolonged. The French opera opened with an overture pro- 


penetrate, thus giving occasion for Capulet to be jovial, Mercutio 
to sing the ‘‘ballade de Reine Mab,” Juliet to warble a waltz in 
the Venzano, or Arditti, style, the hero and heroine to see each 
other for the first time—for Romeo to forget Rosaline at once at 
the sight of Juliet, whom he apostrophises as “ Ange adorable,’’ 
and for her to play the ingenue—and for Tybalt to spoil sport by 
his fiery fntervention on his discovery of the hated Montague. In 
the second act is the garden scene and Juliet’s balcony. Romeo 
has his cavatina, the soft sighs of the lovers blending in a duet, 
in which the ‘‘adieus” are never-ending. In the third act is the 
marriage in Friar Laurence’s cell, with a trio for the ceremonial, 
and a quartuor for the interruption by Gertrude [the nurse], 
but ending with rejoicing at the holy reception of the “* serments 
a moureux.” The set-scene near the cell changes to a public 
place in Verona, wherein, after a chanson by Stefano, the page of 
Romeo, is the fight between the Montagues and Capulets, and the 
double duel between Mercutio and Tybale and Romeo and 
Tybalt, succeeded by the arrival of the Grand Duke, who 
banishes Romeo. The fourth act has two scenes—the one 
in Julie's chamber, in which the newly married have 
another duet, and, after Romeo’s departure, Capulet informs 
Juliet that she is to be united to Paris at once, whereupon the 
Friar administers the sleeping potion, with Juliec’s scena of terror 
at the idea of being buried alive; the other set, the nuptial cor- 
tege for Paris and Juliet in the gallery and entrance to the chapel 
of the Capulets ; the epithalamium, chorus and dance, and finally 
the apparent death of Juliet. The fifth act is in the subterranean 
ciypt, with the despair of Romeo, the awakening of Juliet, and 
_ death by the dagger, when Romeo dies from the effects of the 
son. 

Perhe cast of the opera at Covent Garden is much superior to that 
at Paris. Adelina Patti and Mario seem born for the parts of 
Jwiet and Romeo ; while the immense superiority of the orchestra 
and chorus has to be superadded to the excellence of the princi- 
pals. While this is true, the opportunities afforded for display 
to MM. Petit, Cotogni, Bagagiolo, Neri-Baraldi, and Tagliatico, 
are but oe The music assigned to Romeo is evidently not 
comfortably within Mario’s range—being either too high, or too 
low, or too full of accidentals ; but he is the beau ideal of Romeo, 
both physically and histrionically, Of Patti, as Juliet, we preter 
to speak in the exact words of an English critic: ‘* How can jus- 
tice be done to such a charming creation! To a waltz tune of 
the commonest kind, she imparts such a charm by her exquisite 
execution as to make it a feature of the opera, and with her pags- 
port it will find its way into every drawing room, and will be 
heard on every barrel organ. But it is in the love daets that the 
poetry of passion is in the ascendant with Patti, who in the gar- 
den scene is the heroine of an ideal world, as in the taking of the 
sleeping potion she becomes the tragic queen of the realistic 
drama. * * * We never recollect, in a long experience of 
Juliets of all nations for many years, to have witnessed such facial 
expression as that of Patti in conveying to the auditory the first 
suspicion that the Friar may be playing false, and tuen her horror 
at the notion of awakening in the vault— 


*To whose foul mouth no healthsome air breathes in.’ 


Nothing from Rachel or Ristori, Fanny Kemble or Ellen Tree, or 
any other great dramatic celebrity, ever surpassed this scene of 
Patti. Her Juliet is characterized from first to last by the highest 
order of vocal and histrionic excelence—one of those creations 
which dwell in the memory, and which will long survive the re- 
collection of the music of the French composer. It is evident 
that Adelina Patti has studied and ma-tered the part of Juliet from 
the drama itself. There isa dreary beauty in the earlier scenes, 
and an intensity of feeling in the concluding ones, which the 
music itself could never have inspired. In seeing her, indeed, 
the poet is recognired and the composer is forgotten.” 

Of the opera as a whole, it may be remarked, that while the 
outward signs of preseut success are pretty certain, the future of 
the work will depend solely on a prima donna and a tenor capable 
of embodying the “pair of star-crose’d lovers,” and of singing 
four love duets. There is little risk in the prediction that Gou- 
nod’s rendering of Shakspeare’s wonderful poem will not become 
a permanent addition to the lyric répertoire, but will eventually 
share the fate of the versions of Steibelt, of Dalayrac, of Vaccaj, 
of Zingarelli, of Bellini and others. At the auvent of some Patti 
in later days, Gounod’s ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet” may be revived 
but it will scarcely become a standard favourite like his “Faust.” 
Its success in Paris will pockenty resemble that of ‘*‘ Mireille,” 
which epvjoyed a run for the first season only. Then, again, much 
of the music is bees gd of the French opera comique torm—such 
as the jovial strains of Capulet; the Mepiistophiiean music of 
Mercutio, and the vaudevilie coupe of the Page’s chansoa. The 
general tone is th<t of labour and torment. ‘Ine ear is tantalized 
by perpetual changes of key and theme: something is begun, but 
much is not finished. The solution \o @ subject is broken by 
fragmentary phrases and disjoiated passages. «he opera is defi- 
cient in breadth, in expansion, in largeness of idea and fullness of 
treatment, the entire interest being concentrated on the success - 
ive phases of the love making between Komeoand Juliet. Gounod 
has missed the opportunity of concocting concerted pieces of 
magnitude. The first act should have hada fivale exhibiting 
variety of feeling between the two factions of Verona; and the 
duel scenes, instead of being a pale reflex of Meyerbeer, might 
have been rendered a finale of imposing proportions. To appre- 
ciate Gounod’s music it is absolutely necessary to dismiss trom 
the mind all thoughts of the Shakspearean drama, for there is no 
animating spirit in the musician’s conceptions. What thatdrama 
is has never been so truthfully toid as in the eloquent 
words of the great German critic, Schlegel: ‘ What- 
ever is most intoxicating in the odour of a southern 
spring, languishing in the sung of the nightingale, or voluptuous 
in the first opening of the rose, is breathed into this poem. But 
even more rapidly than tue earliest blossoms of youth and beauty 
decay, it hurries on, from the first timidly-toid declaration of 
love and modest retarn, to the most unlimited passion, to an ir- 
revocable union ; then, amidst alternating storms of rapture and 
despair, to the death of the two lovers, who still appear enviable, 
as thei: love survives them, and as by their death they have ob- 
tained a triumph over every separating power. The sweetest 
and the bitterest, love and hatred, festivity and dark forebodings, 
tender emb and repulses, the fullness of life and self-anvihi- 
lation, are all here brought close to each other; and all these 
contrasts are so blended in the harmonious and wonderfal work 
into a unity of impression, that the echo which the whole leaves 
bebind on the mind resembles a single but endless sigh.’ As 
we have said, Gounod does not succeed in translating this won- 
derful poem into music. Never does he rise with the situation, 
not even in the finest number of the score—the nuptial duo of 
the fourth act. The madrigal for two voices in the first act isa 
Spohr like carrying out ofa charming dialogue; th garden duet 
at the balcony jocutionary in the early phrases, rising into a 
Faust and Marguerite warmth ds the 1 The duo 
finale of the filth act has been excelled by the Italian predeces- 
sors of Gounod in the musical versions of the eame drama. Gou- 
nod is not Goethe, even in the fresh and fanciful * Faust;’’ he is 
still less Shaks: in the feeble and variable ‘‘ Romeo and Ju- 
liet ;” and fine, touching, and gracious as are some otf the French 











logue in D minor, “allegro maestoso,” followed by an 
panied monot tone, “ andante,” sung by the principa- 
b ters, and luding with the orchestra, This was in- 
tended, asin the tragedy, to tell the legend of the Veronese 
lovers, and if it had been narrated by a “ coryphée,” in imitation 
of the Greek plan, instead of by a choir of voices, the effect 
might have been good. As it is, its excision at Covent Garden 
was quite proper, The opening scene in Capulet’s palace is the 











‘ celebration of the masque, at which Romeo and other Montagues 


P 's love p ges, the entirety, judged by art-canons, 
will be found crude and incoherent. 


——_o—-——- 
Facts and PFancics. 
In the first line of the eighth parsgraph of editorial, entitled 


“The North West, and the Hudson's Bay Company,” in last 
wake Albion, ue word expedition sho uld have read ¢:pendi 








ture.— Director General of Customs bas pub- 
lished the returns of the foreign trade of France for the first 
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five months of the current year. They show to the Ist of 
April a diminution of 173,000,000 francs, and an augmenta- 
tion of 117,000,000 in the imports as compared with 1866. 
————The Queen of Spain is said to be writing a work on 
the “ Hsppiness of Nations,” on which topic her subjects 
will probably be curious to know what are her Majesty’s 
ideas.———-According to sta reports, Turkey, with a 
population of twenty-five millions, had, in, 1865, 15,000 
schools, visited by 600,000children. In Russia, with a popu- 
lation treble that of Turkey, there are only 20,000 schools, 
with from 800,000 to 900,000 pupils————The Scientific 
club at the Palais Royal, of which so much was lately pre- 
dicted, has ceased to exist——-——-M. de Sainte-Beuve, one of 
the most eminent of French reviewers, and a writer in the 
Constitutionnel, has had the good sense to refuse to fight a 
duel with M. Lacaze,a member of the Council of State, on 
account of aspeech delivered by him in the Senate on the 
25th ult. —The French papers report the death of M. 
Ponsard,, the celebrated dramatic poet, and trsnslator of 
Byron's “ Manfred,” which took place at Passy, after a long 
and painful illnese. He was in the fifty-third year of his age, 
having been born at Vienne, in the department of Isére, in 
1814. —It is said that Mr. Hepworth Dixon has been 
offered the honour of knighthood, and has refused it. 








scendent of Ferdinand, brother to the “glorious Emperor 
Charles V.” Ferdinand assumed the German crown in 1555, 
and in the following = he was elected Emperor, and be- 
came the head of the Austrian Hapsburg line. The 
trade unionists of Edinburgh have passed a resolution de- 
nouncing the Sheffield atrocities. 








Obituary. 


Tue Late Proresson Antuon, LL.D.—The lovers of the 
Litere Humaniores, whether amateurs, teachers, or Jearners, 
will not fail to mourn the void which the decease of the learn- 
ed Professor Charles Anthon, LL.D., has caused in the ranks 
of classical literature. 

Perhaps thereis fo one man to whom the teachers and 
students of the languages of ancient Greece and Rome are so 
much indebted as to him whose remains were on Wednesda 
consigned to their last resting place. Dr. Anthon, from bis 
boyhood to his decease, was connected with the University of 
Columbia College, in this city. For forty-seven years he filled 
the professional chair in that institution, and, “ being dead, he 

t speaketh ;” and will continue to speak, so long as the hu- 





A periodical has appeared in Turin called Bolletino Biblio- 
grafico, Itisa sort of international literary review ; is writ- 
ten in Italian, French, German, and Spanish, and as for 
its object the announcement of artistic and literary pub- 
lications which appear in Italy and other countries. ——-—— 
The Montreal Gazette records the death of a French Cana- 
dian woman, named Marie Buesiere, aged 114 years, having 
been born while Canada was a French colony, in 1753. 
A correspondent of the Cincinnati Gazette reports that a Mr. 
Disman, of Upper Sandusky, Ohio, has discovered a process 
of hardening copper, an art which has been lost for nearly 
three th d years. Dr. Frankland says that Lon- 
don gas was better sixteen years ago than at present: the new 
system of purification used by the companies leaving the gas 
weak and deleterious, and he warns them to amend their 
ractice.————It is said that the liabilities of Sir Morton 
eto amount to nine millions sterling, while his assets will 
not exceed three hundred th d pounds. The Irish 
Poor-Law Commissioners, in their twentieth annual report, for 
1866-7, state that the value of the ratable property of Ireland 
has increased since 1855 by £1,423,560.——_——-An European 
congress of veterinary surgeons will be held at Zurich from 
the 2nd to the 8th of September, 1867. The cattle-plague will 
be the privcipal subject of diecussion.—— ——The bill abolish- 
ing imprisonment for debt, which some time ago passed the 
Corps Legislatif of France, has finally passed the Senate, and 
is now the law of the empire. A Western paper gives an 
account of an immense blast. Two tons of we ary a were 
aoa in a mine, and the explosion which followed the light- 
ing of the train lted in the displ t of about 20,000 
tons of stone.————A line in “ Hernani” which had been 
suppressed at the first representation has been since reinstated. 
An attendant walks in, and addressing Don Carlos, says— 
“L’Empereur Maximilien est mort.” This announcement 
created great sensation among the audience.————Miss 
Menken will reappear this winter at the Gaité in a drama by 
Alexandre Dumas, in which she will play two parts. 
Ivan Turgenef, the Russian novelist, has written a story called 
“ Smoke for the Messager Russe,” for which he has been paid 
6,000 silver roubles.—— The relatives of the la’y who 
left Mr. Home, the spiritualist, £30,000, are about to file a bill 
in Chancery against him to recover the amount.——_——Out 
of twenty-six divisions on the Reform Bill the Government 
bave gained twenty, and been beaten on six. bh 
Times thinks “it is not too much to say that the Ritualist 
Commision is already discredited in public opinion. If ru- 
brics and history are to decide the question, and High Church 
controversialists are to conduct the inquiry, there will be little 
remedy forthcoming for that evil which has created the scan- 
e, The Pope, it is said, bas invited ali the Roman 
Catholic Sovereigns to visit him at Rome. His Holiness seems 
quite confident he will be “ at home” to receive them.———— 
It is calculated that the revenue of the Isle of Man, for the 
year ending 3ist of March next will be £45,900, and the ex- 
nditure £23,127, including the £10,000 a year paid to the 
ernment as the island’s contribution towards the army 
and navy. —The Siecle says that the Bishop of Nantes 
has just addressed a pastoral letter to his clergy, pointing out 
the danger of universal exhibitions, and forbidding them to 
visit the Palace of the Champs de Mars. —A collection 
of the American poets is about to be translated into German 
by Adolf Strodtman, who is an admirable translator, and 
Speithergan, who holds a high rank among the essayists of 
Germany.—————The newest “new novel” by that very 
hard-working writer, Miss Braddon, is “ Rupert Godwin,” 
which is announced for immediate publication. —Irre- 
spective of the ordinary medals and certificates of honourable 
mention awarded to exhibitors at the Paris Exhibition, 
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amounting in the aggregate to 12,900, extraordinary rewards | d 


entitled “Grands Prix” have been instituted. The distribu- 
tion of these rewarde, conferred for great inventive merit or 
remarkable excellence in objects exhibited, has been con- 
fided to the Superior Council of the Exhibition Jury.— 
The son and nephews of the Sultan were present, while in 
Paris, at the performance of the “ Biche au is,” at the 
Porte St. Martin theatre. The various fairy scenes appeared 
greatly to interest them. The brickwork bridge across 
the new Cours Lieutaud, in Marseilles, fell on the 6th ult., 
and 20 workmen were either killed or injured. Amongst 
the numerous interesting machines in the Machinery Depart- 
ment of the Paris Exhibition, is one similar to that in opera- 
tion for piercing the Mont Cenis, But this machine, although 
doing effective work, is likely to be superseded by a new ma- 
chine contrived by M. Pichet,in which diamonds play the 
most important part. A telegram from Alexandria of 
the 7th ult. says :—The Nile is rising, and there is every pros- 
—The position of the unfortu- 

















Matis en the Ist of May, says he 
will all be ordered for execution ere long, the Ki 
being incensed at not succeeding in obtaining further con- 
ceseions from the English Government. ——Afternoon 
parties in London from four till seven are now quite the 
rage, and find cont favour in the eyes of those who prefer 
early hours at night to commencing an evening party at from 
eleven till twelve. A new journal is about to be start- 
ed in London, the object ot which is sufficiently indicated in 
its title—‘ The Chiomo-Lithograph..————The Empress 
Charlotte’s condition is growing rapidly more hopeless. She 
lucid intervals, in which her lamentations at the loss of 
her husband are most harrowing to all around her. 
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by his loss The late Emperor Maximilian was a de- 


e' 

aed influences of cl literature continue to be de- 
side in this practical land. There is scarce one Greek, 
or Latip, author of celebrity whose works he has not edited 
and annotated in the most careful and thorough manner. 
Many of his works have passed through several editions, and 
they are all acknowledged to be, par excellence, the best books 
of our colleges and schools. And not only have Americans 
profited by his painstaking labours, but the older seminaries 
of Europe, as well as those in the Dominion of Canada, have 
not scrupled to confess, by the persistent use of his editions 
of the ancient classics, that he has been a noble benefactor to 
the cause of a classical education. So long ago as the year 
1835 his edition of Horace was made a text book in the uni- 
versities and schools of Great Britain; and the writer of this 
humble tribute to his memory bas now before him the Pro- 
fessor’s first English edition of Horace reprinted in London 
in that year, and well-thumbed, too, by bis undergraduate 
fingers when a student in the University of Oxford. From 
his early youth until his late removal from our midst, after 
numbering three score and ten years, was the late Dr. Anthon 
wedded to the duties of his vocation ; and that not in any 
narrow spirit, but for the benefit of all who chose to profit by 
his labours. 

It has often been objected to his books that the notes were 
too copious, and that they afforded too much aid to careless 
and superficial students. To this allegation he used to reply 
that his editions were designed to keep the teachers in the 
right track, quite as much as to assist the students; that the 
najority of teacbers were themselves imperfectly taught and 
were liable to give to their pupils improper renderings of stiff 
passages. ‘‘ Quis docebit ipsos doctores ?” he was wout to reply, 
in his cheery manner, when avy one observed that his notes 
were too copious—‘ That is my specialty.” 

All his works were issued from the press of the Messrs. 
Harpers, of this city, and the sums received by this house 
during all these years must have been considerable. The late 
Professor was so engrossed in his work of editing and anno- 
tatiug that he pever married, but was one of the most urbane 
and genial of bachelors. His funeral was attended by a large 
concourse of friends and admirers. 

The works of a good man do “ follow him,” and there can be 
little doubt that “ Anthon’s Editions” will survive him—to 
use a quotation from his favourite author—a “ monumentum 
ere perennius.” _ } 

Ex-Kine Orno or Greece.—The death of the ex King of 
Greece is announced by the cable. Otho Frederic Louis, second 
son of Louis L, King of Bavaria (1825-1848,) and brother of the 
late King Maximilian of Bavaria (1848-1864), was born at Saltz- 
burg on the Ist June, 1815. Hardly had he completed hie clas- 
sical studies when he was called to the throne of the newly 
created kingdom of Greece, and on the 25th of January, 1833, he 
made his entrance into Nauplia, accompanied by the regency, 
who had been appointed to exercise the supreme authority dur- 
ing his minority. On the 1st of June, 1835, he assumed person- 
ally the reins of government, under circumstances of great diffi- 
culty—the Bavarian regents having rendered themselves ex- 
tremely eo while in office. Unfortunately the accession 
of the young King produced no changes in the policy of the 
Administration, and soon the discontent of the people was so in- 
tensified by the elevation of Count d’Armansperg, one of the ex- 
Regents, to the Arch-Chancellorship and the Presidency of the 
Council, that an open revolt took place in Messenia and some of 
the adjoining provinces. This revolt was suppressed, but the 
discontent which had given rise to it still survived. On the 22d 
of September, 1836, Otho espoused the Princess Frederica Ame- 
lia, daughter of the Grand Duke of Oldenburg, and the day of 
their landing at the Pireus—14th February, 1837—was signa- 
lized by the issuing of two royal decrees, one depriving Count 

"Ar perg of the obnoxious offices, and another proclaiming 
Greek instead of German, the official language of the State. 
Despite these much-needed changes and the adoption of some 
beneficial measures, the abuses of the interior administration con- 
tiaued to increase from day to day, and with them the popular 
excitement, until at length the demand became universal for the 
bavishment of foreigners and the establishment of the Constitu- 
tion which had been originally promised by the King and the three 
protecting powers, The reluctance of Otho to comply with this 
demand occasioned the Revolution of September, ’43, the result 
of which was that His Majesty was constrained to accept the na- 
tional programme, which bound him to form a new cabinet under 
the Presidency of M. A. Metaxas, and to convoke within a month 
a National Assembly, whose duty it would be to frame a Consti- 
tution for the Kingdom. 

The Assembly was opened by the King on the 20th of Novem- 
ber, and in the following March the new Constitution was pro- 

lgated. An auspicious era now seemed to dawn upon Greece. 
But presently the ancient abuses began to reappear. At lat 
the long-pending crisis arrived. In the Autumn of 1861 the 
King again visited Germany, and on returning found himself en- 











>| vironed by military conspiracies. No sooner was one outbreak 


sup than another burst forth; but that which decided his 
fate was the emeute which occurred in the capital in October, 
1862, during the abeence of himself and his Queen on a voyage 
to the Peloponnesus. Then it was that the popular leaders or- 
ganized a provisional government, and the dethronement 
of the Bavarian monarch, who, after in vain against 
this act, retired to his native Germany with his consort, aod there 
passed in obscurity the residue of his days. Otho was in his 
fifty-third year when he died. 


At Nottingham Place, Regent’s Park, Lieut.-Colonel Edwin 
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H.M.B. Pioneer, p Maleomertiy, Cont, Sk. John Henry Frederic 
Aiston, R.N.—At Wellington, India, Dr. C. ©. Rutherford, 





Hussars.—At Coblence-on-the-Rhine, Frederick William 
oeues in the Royal Prussian i meet, ae 


Sepree, Cen’ 
India, Capt. A. W. B. Caldecott, 1084 Regt.—At .W. 
Major Henry Smyth, Seanad a H.M.’s 39th Regt At Pa a 
town, Capt. Alexander Thompson Munro, late Barrack Master at 
Quebec.—At Derby, Nathaniel Sry ead. formerly om. in 84 
Drag. Gds.—At mville, Brigh Admiral Herbert 
Scheer tires fees, Sa fie ott 
rner.— urbe, ol late Lieut 
2d Ft., (Queen’s Royals), ie ists ‘ 
Army. 

IncREASE OF Pay IN THE ARMy.—The royal warrant for 
an increase of pay in the army has been issued from the War 
Office. The warrant sets forth that the royal will and pleasure is 
“ that the pay of all ranks of non-commissioued officers and pri- 
vate men of our regiments and corps aftermentioned, that is to 
say, foot guards, cavalry, and infantry of the line, Royal Artil 
lery, Royal Engineers, Military Train, Royal Canadian Rifle 
Regiment, cavalry depots, and depét battalions, recruiting dis- 
tricts, schools of gunnery and musketry, departmental corps, be, 
from and after the first day of April last, increased by an addi- 
tion of two-penco # day to the several rates of daily 
pay assigned to them by the said warrant. In con- 

q of the exceptional rates of pay at present granted 
to our housebold cavalry, we have not deemed it expe- 
dient to extend to all ranks of those regiments the grant of the 
additional twopence a day ; but we are pleased to take the op- 
portunity of assimilating the rate of pay of our regiments of Life 
Guards and Royal Horse Guards, and have therefore determined 
that the following schedule be substituted for that portion of our 
royal warrant for the 3rd of February, 1866, which regulates the 
pay of our household cavalry :—Life Guards and Horse Guards : 
Regimental corporal major, 4s. 4d.; troop corporal major, 
3s. 10d ; bandmaster, 4s. 4d.; quartermaster corporal major, 
3s. 10d. ; orderly room clerk, 2s. 94d., after three years’ uninter- 
rupted service in the rank, 3s. 3jd.; trumpet major, 3s, ; corpo- 
ral, 2s, 94d. ; private, 2s. Ojd.; kettle drummer, 2s. 7d. ; trumpe- 
ter, 2°, 2d.; trumpeter appointed before the 10th of June, 1846, in 
the Life Guards, and before the 29th of May, 1850, in the Horse 
Guards, 2s, 7d.; farrier major, 4s. 1d.; armourer corporal, 
2s. 94d; saddler corporal, 2s, 94d. ; farrier corporal 3s. 3d.; and 
choeing smith, 2s. 8d. It is our further will and pleasure that, 
as a special inducement to soldiers to re-engage for a second pe- 
riod of service in our army, a farther addition of 1d. a day be, 
from and after the first day of April last, made to the pay of all 
men who have completed, or who shall have comple 4 first 
period of limited service, and shall now or hereafter be serving 
in any corps or regiment in our service, except in colonial corps 
other than the Canadian Rifles. We do further command that 
this additional pay of 1d, a day during a second period of service 
shall, as regards the non-commissioned officers and men of the 
Royal Canadian Rifle Regiment, be in lieu of the exceptional ad- 
dition of 1d. a day now received by soldiers of that corps serving 
under special engag for inued service.” The accounts 
from Aldershot state that all the troops were in high spirits at 
the promulgation of the order for payment of the increased pay. 
The Jimes says hundreds of men have already re-engaged, 








Says the Army and Navy Gazetle : The case of Captain Cun- 
ningham, of the 88th, points a moral to which it may not be un- 
profitable to call attention. That officer served in the ranks ; 
after, we believe, a few months, he obtained a commission, and 
in less than two years was given the responsible and comfortable 
position of paymaster, He was a man of considerable ability 
and intelligence, and, with ordinary prudence, his career must 
have been prosperous and creditable. But the fatal fascination 
of gambling seized him ; he was extensively known on the Turf 
in India; and the result was what it has often been before in 
similar cases. Captain Cunningham aes the moneys of 
the public, which the Indian system allows to remain to large 
amounts in the bands of paymasters, He is now sentenced to be 
casbiered, to undergo five years’ penal servitude, and to make 
good—through his sureties, we may presume—the losses sus- 
tained by the public by reason of his malpractices.——Mr. Her- 
bert has completely succeeded in his motion respecting the ad- 
mission of Irishmen to the Guards. order against the 
enlistment of Irishmen and Catholics has been withd — 
Letters from Dublin say that the receipt of the Royal Warrant 
relative to the extra pay to the soldiers has already had the effect 
of securing the services of nearly every man whose time had ex- 
pired and who was eligible for re-enlistment. To a man almost 
they have entered their names for re-engag: t, especially in 
those regiments which are under orders for foreign service, The 
only obstacle to the i diate re-eng t of all the appli- 
cants seems to have been the want of a new form of attestation 
which ought to have been supplied from the War Office. —A 
cavalry man at Hounslow was overheard explaining to a group 
of companions that the review had been put off on account of 
“ Prince Macmillan being hanged in Jamaica.” 














War Orrics.—R G Godson, gat. to be Wt in 16th Foot, 
by pur, vice E Tarleton, pro. Ensign Sir E A Waller, Bart, to be 
Lieut, without pur, in &th Foot, vice A G Saunders, dec. Gent 
Cadet G O Smith, from the Royal Military Coll to be Ensign, 
without pur, vice 8ir E A Waller, Bart. JA Airey, in 
4th West India Regiment, has been permitted to resign his com- 


mission. 
Navy. 


A letter lately received in London from Hong Kong states 
that four of her Majesty’s ships have struck on rocks or been 
ashore very recently in the China seas. The Salamis, which 
strack on the Dido rock, was seriously damaged, and some dan- 
ger to those on board was at one time feared. She is now in 
dock at Whampoa. Some anxiety was felt at the non-arrival of 
her Majesty’s ship Urgent, 112 days out from Eogland.——The 
mail from the Cape of Good Hope brings intelligence that her 
Majesty’s steamer a. was totally wrecked on the 30th of 
May, ten miles off Cape St. Frances, near Algoa Bay. Only one 
man was lost. The Valorous was about to to Port Eli- 
zabeth, to receive the crew, who will be sent to England by the 
first ship of war returning home. Messrs. Charles Mitchell 
and Co., of Low Walker, on the Tyne, are building a gunboat 
for harbour feryay J for the eB nage ye A after a 
model inven y Mr. George is, one momene 
partners in Messrs, W. G. Armstrong’s works, and approved by 
the Admiralty. The boat will be small, and will be made to 
carry an Armstrong 300-pounder gun of 124 tons weight and 
nine-inch bore. gun is mounted on a platform in fore 
end of the boat, ahd ander the platform is a kind of well into 
which the gun can be lowered when not in use, The introduc- 
tion of the well is the novelty of the invention, The gunboat 
will be fitted with two engines, one to work the screw propeller, 
and a smaller engine to work the capstan and to raise and lower 
the gun into the well, 
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New Publications. 

The Appletons have lately republished a handsome octavo, 
entitled The Physiolegy and Pathology of the Mind, by Henry 
Maudsley, M.D.—a work which we have looked over with 
more pleasure than usually falls to our lot in similar cases. 
The aim of Dr. Maudsley, he tells us, is, first, to treat of men- 
tal phenomena from a physiological rather than a metapbysi- 
cal point of view, and, secondly, to bring the manifold in- 
structive instances presented by the unsound mind to bear 
upon the interpretation of the obscure problems of mental 
science. “ When I first applied myself,” he says, “ upwards 
of ten years since, to the practical study of insanity, having 
laid up before hand some store of metapbysical philosophy» 
it was no small surprise and discouragement to find, on the one 
hand, that the theoretical knowledge acquired had no bearing 
whatever on, no discoverable relation to, the facts that daily 
came under observation, and, on the other hand, that writers 
on mental diseases, while giving the fullest information con- 
cerning them, treated their subject as if it belonged to a sci- 
ence entirely distinct from that which was concerned with the 
sound mind.” This conflict of authorities very naturally gave 
rise to some mental disquietude on his part, and finally re- 
sulted in his volume, the greater portion of which is devoted 
to an analysis of insanity, its causes, varietics, pathology, diag- 
nosis, prognosis, and treatment. The subject is a painful one, 
as, indeed, are all the sufferings and infirmities of mankind, 
but handled as it is by Dr. Maudsley we have found it ex- 
tremely interesting. It is not pleasant, however, to think, as 
Dr. Maudsley appears to do, that the more perfect our civili- 
sation, the greater our chances of being insane. Travellers 

are certainly agreed, he says, that insanity is a rare disease 
amongst barbarous people, while, in the different civilized na- 
tions of the world, there is, so far as can be ascertained, an 
average of about one insane person in five hundred inhabi- 
tants. The feverish activities of life, the eager interests, the 
numerous passions, and the great strain of mental work inci- 
dent to the multiplied industries and eager competition of an 
active civilization, can scarcely fail, one may suppose, to aug- 
ment the liability to mental disease. Such is Dr. Maudsley’s 
theory, and, so far as facts are known, they confirmit. An- 
other fact which deserves serious consideration is, that there 
has undoubtedly been a very large increase of late years in 
the number of the insane who bave come under care and ob. 
servation. The reports of the Lunacy Commissioners sh ow 
that on the Ist of January, 1849, there were 14,560 patients in 
the hospitals, asylums, and licensed houses of England and 
Wales ; that six years aflerwards, on the Ist of January, 1855, 
there were 20,493 insane; that ten years afterwards, on the 
ist of January, 1865, there were 29,425 insane under certifi- 
cates; and that on the 1st of January, 1866, the number had 
risen to 30,869. The causes of this apparent increase are va- 
rious, the chief being the large number of cases formerly un- 
reported, but now brought, by legislation, under observation ; 
the larger number of insane, especially paupers, who are sent 
to asylums ; and the prolongation of life in those who have 
been brought under proper care. Making all due allowances, 
however, for these causes, it is Dr. Maudsley’s opinion that 
insanity is really on the increase in England and Wales. He 
thinks, too, that religion, so called, is one of its causes, espe- 
cially as religion is understood by the Dissenters and Roman 
Catholics, and he does rot hesitate to express his conviction 
that the excitement of religious fcelings, and the narrowness 
of the religious life, favoured by some of the Dissenters, are 
habitually injurious to the character, and are sometimes a 
direct cause of insanity. Young women who fail to get mar- 
ried are apt to betake themselves fervently to religious exer- 
cises, and thus to find an outlet for repressed feeling in an 
extreme devotional life; having of necessity much 
self-feclirg, they naturally fly to a system which 
expressly sanctions and encourages a habit of attention 
to the feelings and thoughts—a self brooding—and which at- 
tracts to them the sympathy and interest of others, This is 
not, nor can it come to, good : as the man whose every organ 
is in perfect health scarcely knows that he has a body, and 
only is made conscious that he has organs when something 
morbid is going on, so a healthy mind in the full exercise of 
its functions, is not conscious that it has feelings, and is only 
awakened to self-consciousness by something morbid in the 
processes of its activity. To fly for refuge to the contemplation 
of one’s own feelings and thoughts is in direct frustration of 
the purposes of one’s being as an element in nature, and in the 
direct way of predisposing to i The sentimental and 
the morbidly pious will consider this plain talk of Dr. Mauds- 
ley’s brutal and irreverent, but it is true, we think, for all 
that. It is a hard blow to the brooding, poetic side of our na- 
ture; but then a scientific man, and one whose specialty has 
been the study of mental diseases, cannot be expected to 
sympathise very warmly with either poetry, or poets. In re- 
gard to poetry, which has always been considered a sort of 
madness by the world generally, the truth would seem to be 
that themore a man has of it in his soul the less he is disposed 
to be insane, and the less he has of it, the greater his tendency 
to insanity. In other words, the partition between the two is 
very thin—in the case of morbid and self-sufficient poetasters. 
We can conceive of any number of John Clares, and drop the 
tear of pity over their wrecked intellects, but we cannot con- 
ceive of an insane Homer, or Dante, or Montaigne. That 
fine, but alas, not always sane genius, dear, delightful Charles 
Lamb, was right when he wrote; “so far from the position 
holding true, that great wit (or genius, in our modern way of 
speaking) has a necessary alliance with insanity, the greatest 





ters. It is impossible for the mind to conceive of a mad 

Shaksp The g' of wit, by which the poetic talent 

is here chiefly to be understood, manifests itself in the admira- 

ble balance of all the faculties. Madness is the disproportion- 

ate straining or excess of any one of them.” The treatment 

of the insane, which is the subject of Dr. Maudsley’s concluding 

chapter, embodies the result of his own practice, and contains 
a good many valuable suggestions. He is averse to the sys- 
tem of indiscriminate sequestration—of locking up a person in 
an asylum simply because he is mad. The true priuciple, he 
thinks, to guide our practice should be this—that no one, sane 
or insane, should be entirely deprived of his liberty, unless for 
his own protection or for the protection of society. There- 
fore, instead of acting on the general principle of confining 
the insane in asylums, and making the particular exceptioas, 
we ought to act upon the general principle of depriving no 
one of his liberty, and of then making the numerous excep- 
tions which will undoubtedly be necessary in the cases of in- 
sane persons, as in the cases of criminals. We imprison 
criminals in order to punish them, to reform them if possible, 
and to protect society from their vices: in dealing with the 
insane, who are suffering from disease, there can be no punish- 
ment, but we confine them in order to apply proper means of 
treatment, and to cure them, if possible; and, secondly, to 
protect themselves and society from their violence. Itis the 
belief of Dr. Maudsley that there are many chronic and incu- 
rably insane persons, neither dangerous to themselves nor to 
others, who are at present confined in asylums, and who 
might very well be at large. The notion is a humane one, in 
some respects, but we doubt whether it could be carried out 
to any great extent. At avy rate, we should not care to have 
& madman, however harmless, for our next door neighbour. 








Messrs. Ticknor and Fields continue the publication of their 
pretty little Diamond Edition of the Works of Charles Dick- 
ens by the issue of Zhe Old Curiosity Shop and Reprinted 
Pieces, with illustrations by Mr. 8. Etynge, Jr., in twelve of 
which we trace the career of Little Nell and her companions, 
grotesque or wild, as the case may be. The best of these 
realizations of the author’s fancy are “ Quilp’s Boy,” “ Codlin 
and Short,” “ The Schoolmaster,” “ Mrs. Jarley,” “‘ Sampson 
and Sally Brass,” “ Mr. Chuckster,’’ and “ Dick Swiveler and 
the Marchioness.” The Reprinted Pieces, thirty-one in number, 
embrace some of Mr. Dickens's contributions to his own 
periodicals, being principally drawn, if we may trust our 
memories, from the early volumes'of Household Words. They 
are not equal to his more elaborate works, of course, but the 
slightest of them is informed by a spirit of humour, or pa- 
thos, or an agreeable blending of both, which could only have 
come from his delightful and unique genius. Messrs. Ticknor 
and Fields have also commenced the publication of another 
series of Dickens's Works which is to be issued simultaneously 
in this country and in England, under the title of The Charles 
Dickens Edition. In size it ranges somewhere between the 
Diamond Edition and an ordinary twelvemo, the type being 
somewhat larger than the diamond type, and yet consider- 


series is to contain a selection from the English illustrations, 
the first, which is just out, and which is a reprint ot every- 


the original etching by Seymour, and the remainder similar 
reductions of the designs of Phiz. For legibility, and we pre- 


to have a good circulation among all honourable and right- 
minded people from the fact that Mr. Dickens himself is 
directly interested in its copyright. 





“The cry is still they come,” as regards editions of Dick- 


Messrs. Hurd and Houghton, one containing Dombey and Son, 
with three illustrations by Mr. F. O. C. Darley, and one by 
John Gilbert; and the other, Oliver Twist and Great Expecta- 
tions, with four i!lustrations by Mr. Darley. If we have any 
fault to find with the Globe Hditwn of Dickens, which is well 
printed, on good, though rather thin, paper, it is that the vol- 
umes are rather too thick. The ordinary reader, however, 
will not be likely to complain of this, we think, for just at 
present the demand is for cheap, rather than elegant books. 

Mr. Loring, of Boston, who seems to lack initials, has just 
reprinted, in pamphlet form, Beauty and the Beast, by Miss 
Thackeray, a charming little novelette originally contributed 
to the pages of the Cornhill Magazine. He also reprints, in 
paper covers, in his Railway Library, 7/e Roua Pass, or Hng- 
lishmen tn the Highlands, vy Erick Mackenzie, a readable vol- 
ume, with a fair amount of story, which he has excavated 
from the debris of the past ten years. According to his adver- 
tisement, the Saturday Review compares it to The Initials, 
which is certainly high praise, if deserved. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Wool Gathering. By Gail Hamilton.—An Arctic Boat Jour- 
ney in the Autumn of 1854. By Isaac I. Hayes, M.D, New Edi- 
tion.... Ticknor and Fields——What is Free Trade? By Emile 
Walter....G. P. Putnam and Son.—aAlec Forbes of Howglen. A 
Novel. By Geo. MacDonald, M.A.—Hand Book for Travellers 
in Europe and the East. By W. Pembroke Fetridge....Harper 
and Bros..... The Household of Sir Thos. More and Jacques Bon- 
neval; or, the Days of the Dragonnades. By the Au- 
thor of “Mary Powell.”........M. W. Dodd,————Oliver 
Twist and Great Expectations, One Volume. Globe Edi- 





wits, on the contrary, will ever be found to be the sanest wri- 


tion....Hurd and Hoaghton——Report on the Prisons and Re- 


formatories of the United States and Canada, made to the Legis- 
lature of New York. By E. C. Wines and Theo. W. Dwight.—— 
Tenth Annual Report of the Board of Commissioners of the Cen- 
tral Park. 





NEW MUSIC. 


Fairy Stories Waltz. By Johann Strauss.——Sweet Seventeen. 
Ballad. By J. Gabriel. —-“‘ Bear Him Forth Through the Night.” 
By Gounod.—Wearied Dove. Song. By W. T. Mighton.— 
The Children’s King. Song. By Gounod....Oliver Ditson and 
Co 
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TRIBUTE TO SIR ARCHIBALD ALISON. 


It is the lot of those who conduct periodicals such as ours, to 
feel, from time to time, more than a common share in the loss of 
writers whose repute is national, or European, or world-wide. 
Brought often into intimate relation with celebrated men, we De- 
come bound to them by the double tie of literary connection and 
of personal friendship. Those who, for the public, are but the 
shadows of great names, may be to us tangible and near reali- 
ties ; we may lose in them, besides the author, the constant corres- 
pondent and intimate associate ; and their fame is sometimes so 
entwined with this Magazine, from which their early efforts de- 
rived support, and to wich their talents lent lustre, “stealing 
and giving odour,” that our brightest pages become the monu- 
ments of the great contributors whom we have lost. Less than 
two years ago Aytoun died in his prime ; now, full in years and 
ripe in fame, Alison bas descended to the grave; and, for both, 
there is added to our part in that general sorrow which is felt 
when such men leave us, the deeper mourning and sense of be- 
reavement which flow from our more than common calamity. 

Nearly fifty years have elapsed since Alison sent his earliest 
contributions to these pages. In 1819, when in bis twenty-eighth 
year, his first paper, “‘ On the Discovery of the Bones of Robert 
Brace,” appeared in this Magazine, which he continued, with 
little intermission, up to seven or eight years ago, to embellish 
with his powerful and popular pen. It was in the interval be- 
tween 1836 and 1856 that his articles followed each other most 
rapidly. Their subjects are widely diversified, though, as might 
be supposed, politics and modern history are most frequently 
discussed. Essays on Reform—on the fall of Charles X., and of 
Louis Philippe—on Negro Emancipation—on Irish Affairs—on 
many commercial and financial questions, and on Colonial Go- 
vernment, mark the track of his thoughts in following the great 
political events of his age. The lives or the works of notable 
personages called forth reviews of such diversity of subject, as 
proves that his sympathies and range of thought extended far 
into the past, including great men of many nations, and great 
works in many languages. Homer and Virgil among {the an- 
cients—Dante and Tasso in a later past—Chateaubriand, Guizot, 
Sismondi, De Tocqueville, Montesquieu, Mirabeau, and Madame 
de Stael among the moderns, are some of the subjects of these ; 
while articles on the Greek drama, the Roman Republic, the 
Athenian Democracy, and the Crusades, attest the variety of the 
channels into which his speculations were directed. Written as 
they were in the intervals of a busy professional career, which is 
marked too by his standard work on the Criminal Law of Scot- 
land, they would of themselves have borne ample testimony to 
the culture and industry of their anthor ; but they formed only a 
small proportion of the offspring of his prolific intellect. Many 
of these papers were but offshoots from the important work which 
is, and will long remain, identified with his name, and which oc- 
cupied so large a space in his life. It was, he tells us, while vi- 
siting Paris during its occupation by the Allies after the fall of 
Napoleon that the idea of writing the History of Europe from 
the French Revolution took possession of him. Paris, when be 
saw it, was still the Paris of the former kings of France ; streets 
and palaces, and parks and public buildings, were still the stand- 
ing records of the old and picturesque monarchy, suggesting its 


ably smaller than the type most in use in the books of the traditions, its policy, its costume ; but the city was thronged with 
time, while cach page is enclosed in a thin, black line. The | the alien troops whose vast camps lay all around it. It was the 


striking contrast between that not remote past and the actual 
present which led him to picture to himself so vividly the suc- 
cessive and start'ing changes that had produced it, and inspired 


body’s favourite, Pickwick, having eight, the frontispiece of | him with the desire to record in one narrative the great events 
Mr. Pickwick addressing the Club, being a reduced copy of of the Revolution and the Empire. The downfall of the monar- 


chy—thé crimes and horrors of the Revolution—the victories of 
the Republican armies—the glories and final overthrow of the 
Empire—such was the rapid and extraordinary course of events 


sume cheapness, this edition is without a rival ; and it ought | which, drawing the destinies of other nations into its current, 


formed, with them, the subject of his brilliant plan. He tells us 
in his Preface how high was his conception of the capabilities 
of his theme. “A subject,” he says, “so splendid in itself, so 
full of political and military instruction, replete with such great 
and heroic actions, adorned by so many virtues, and darkened by 
so many crimes, never yet fell to the lot of an historian.” And 


ens, for here are two more instalments of the Globe Edition of we learn from his Preface that he approached the great task in 


a becoming spirit. ‘‘ Inexorable and unbending in his opposi- 
tion to false principles, it is the duty of the historian of such 
times to be lenient and considerate in his judgment of particular 
men.” To this just and lofty view of the duties of his vocation 
he was absolutely faithful. Bringing to his task very strong 
opinions of his own, and, in accordance with them, judging rigo- 
rously all great nations! and political questions, it is only when 
the actions of the men whom he paints are ignoble or criminal 
that he visits them with absolute condemnation, extenuating 
mere errors, and setting down nought in malice. Actuated by 
this candid and just spirit, he brought also to his work an admi- 
ration amounting to an enthusiasm for heroic effort, whether ex- 
hibited in statesmavship or war; and. the battle pieces which 
abound in his narrative are touched with a fire and vigour which 
only a kindred feeling for those whose high achievements he re- 
counts could inspire. The Revolutionary soldiers of France ; 
the great marshals who upheld the d tism of Napol ; Su- 
waroff, the faithful servant of the Czar; and the Archduke who 
covered Austria with his powerful shield, all met with as just, as 
discriminating, and as warm appreciation as their native histo- 
rians could bestow, and as our own generals could obtain from 
Alison. Critics have objected to his style ; yet, if the art of en 
gaging the reader’s attention, and sustaining it by the vigour, 
spirit, and vivacity of the narrative, be a high merit, many popu- 
lar and many great historians must cede superiority of this kind 
to Sir Archibald. He wrote, not certainly in the cold judicial 
style of philosophical history, but with the warmth of one who 
not only believed but felt all he uttered, And there are long 
episodes in his work—those, for instance, on the American war 
of 1812, and on some of our Indian campaigns—which are in 
themselves complete and elaborate histories of those events, and 
which give us most useful and interesting information respecting 
the countries which were the scene of them, It has been the 
trick of a part of the mn. whose cue it is to caricature Conser- 
vatism, to disparage his History, questioning its accuracy, and 
snecring at the principles it upholds, But the best testimony to 
the candonr, fidelity, and ability of his great work is in its enor- 
mous popularity, As he says himself of another writer, “ No 
one ever commands, even for a time, the suffrages of the multi- 


tude, without the in some respects at least, of re- 
markable powers,” "Those eutfrages were largely given to ‘Alison, 
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work, in its original and la form, obtaining that wide po- | troops of Russian peasants, all clad in the long grey eheepskins 
a which is seated by ths’ preosace on the shelves of so/| hanging down to their heels, and tied tightly round their waists. 
many public and private libraries, a people’s edition was issued, |In many parts of the world you see dirty people. London can 
and met with a reception which proved how ineffectual had been | furnish no unworthy contribution to the great anti-soap-and-wa- 
the malignity of his assailants, His popularity, however, seemed | ter league ; but there is a dirt about these Russian peasants not 
only to exasperate those whose dislike to his steady, consistent, | known in the western world. You must go toa Slavonian na- 
honourable Conservatism had already rendered them hostile, and| tion to know what filth is in perfection. In those sheepskin 
no great writer of our time has been more consisteatly and un-| coats the peasants live night and day. Till the garments fall to 
justly a = by an extreme section of the press than Sir/ pieces, they never dream of any change. The wearer grows 
‘Archibald. But we will dwell no farther on this topic in speak- pinto the coat, and the two become one substance. Nor are the 
of a man whose character exhibited no more distinctive features | faces of these men like European faces ; taeir foreheads are broad 
than the large, generous, tolerant spirit in which he viewed ad- | and low, their cheek-bones stick out, their eyes are sunken, their 
verse opinion. noses flattened, with wide, open nostrils, their mouths large, and 
The same union of lofty principle and kindly feeling which | their complexion of a yellow hue not common in the west, But, 
he evinced as an author marked his career asa man. Mildness, | in spite of their filth and squalor, they are a not unhealthy look- 
firmness. fairness, and dignity, distinguished his long and hon-|ing race of men. What they do in the “ Neweki Prospekt” I 
oured administration of the duties of Sheriff; and the legal] have not been able to clearly ascertain, To all outward appear- 
functionaries who lately gave expression, in the Court over| ance, they loaf about with no particular design, staring languidly. 
which he had presided, to the loss which the tribunal had sur~| You will see them sitting for hours on tbe steps of houses or at 
tained, bore eloquent testimony to the urbanity, impartiality, | street corners, doing nothing. The women, in St. Pe- 
and high ability which commanded the} respect and confidence | tersburg at any rate, have more or less got rid of any particular 
alike of suitors and of advocates. Nor was his exhibition of | costume, and resemble the women of apy ordinary German tewn, 
these qualities confined to the judicial bench. Asa magistrate | except that they wear such masses of shawls and petticoats as to 
it was more than once his lot to exercise his function of assertor| give them the air of walking bundles. In the midst of the crowd, 
of the law in times of popular disturbance ; when the same|from time to time, you meet Cossacks or Tartars dressed in 
mixture of courage and conciliation enabled him not only to| strange embroidered jackets, with arms by their side, and the 
retain, but even to increase, bis great popularity in Glasgow, | butts of pistols protruding from their belts. The grey-coated 
while firmly suppressing riot; and the Tory Sheriff has for at| Russian soldiers meet you at every turn. Beggars of the regular 
least a whole generation been the most popular citizen, a3 well | hermit type solicit alms with an air of vested right. Apple- 
as the foremost historia, in Scotland. stalls stand on the pavement in front of the handsomest shops ; 
Such, fora large part of the present century, has been the | and the vendors call out the names of their wares in unknown 
ueefal, industrious, h ble, and bo d public life of Sir} tongues, with a shrill pertinacity which would do honour to 
Archibald Alison. In the law, as well as io literature, his emi-| Clare market. Add to this that the pavement is crowded with a 
nent setvices were recognised and rewarded, and he was enabled | motley gathering of all nations. Half the resident population of 
to devote the leisure which remained to him from the duties of| the city is said to be of foreign origin ; and certainly, as you 
his office to the pursuit which he prosecuted with such signal} walk along, you hear the strangest Babel of many languages, 
success, Again and again, after completing the portion of his | Meanwhile the centre of the street is even more crowded than the 
arduous task which he had made his immediate object, he started | footways. It is immensely broad. In the middle there runs a 
afresh to continue it ; and in the present year he projected an|sireet railroad, along which American cars keep passing con- 
addition which would have included the Crimean War. With] stantly. On either side there is a strip of wood pavement, over 
this warm and constant interest in public affairs he united the | which the droshkis race at the top of their speed ; and between 
finest domestic tastes; these were shared by a wife whose af-| the wood pavement and the curb there is a sort of chaussée of 
fectionate devotion always lightened his labours and cheered his| round rough stones. The ground has sunk here as it does 
home ; and we cannot better conclude this memorial than with | everywhere in St. Petersburg; aud wood work, stone work, aud 
the following picture of his old age and his end, drawn by one| iron work alike have been trampled into ups and downs. In- 
nearest to bim in blood, and who was of those who stood round | deed, of all the villainously ill-paved cities it has been my lot 
his deathbed :— to traverse with pain and peril, St. Petersburg is by far the 
“ You ack for any of the characteristics of the latter years of| worst. Berlia is bad, but then no Prussian driver ever goes 
my father’s life. The most remarkable of them certainly was| above a gentle trot, whereas in Russia they drive as hard as they 
the ext linary develop of his love for the beautiful,|can tear, Everybody for himself and God for us all seems to be 
alike in nature, literature, and art. To walk under the old trees | the motto of the Muscovite coachmen. You are driving along as 
at Possil, or pace up and down the pretty flower-garden there, | fast as you well can, you hear a rattle bebind you as if a fire 
was to the last one of his greatest enjoyments. Every day he | evgine were coming, your drosbki swerves on one side with a 
read works in English, French, Italian, and German, generally | shock which all but throws you off the seat, and a caléche with 
of imagivation—and to the higher branches of German litera-| an officer in uniform seated in it comes thundering past. It is 
ture he was perhaps most devoted. His small but very beauti-| apparently in iis normal state—a one-horse drosbki with a head 
ful collection of water-colour drawings used to afford him the | to tt but on either side the horse within the shafts there are one 
greatest pleasure ; and he often ueed to sit and gaze for minutes | or more horses fa:tened simply by traces. Lashed along at full 
together at the fine sketch of the ‘Ruins of Pwsium’ by Wil- | epeed, with the outside horses at an angle of some forty-five de- 
liams. The Joneliness and tranquillity of this picture seemed to| grees to the pole, the caléche is very like the car of Phaeton in 
exercise @ singular fascination over his mind. He used con-| mythological pictures— curious to look at from the pavement, but 
stantly to say that he had found old age the happiest period of] not pleasant to have dash by you within an inch of your wheels. 
life, and thore who saw the remarkable and almost unearthly | To-day, while driving about, it appeared as if every staff officer 
serenity of expression which marked his latter ong will have | in the city—and one person in twelve well-nigh seems to be at 
been fully convinced that it was so in his case. He bad come to| least a general—were amusing himself by galloping about the 
care little for mixing in general or gay society, and his greatest | town in wild buntaman fashion. At the Winter Palace there 
happiness was derived from his books and his own domestic | were any namber of imperial, royal, grand ducal, and princely 
circle, personages ; and everybody, who was anybody, was engaged in 
“Generally, living entirely alone with Lady Alison, the al-]} paying his respects to some one or more of the illustrious visi- 
most only break in the even teuor of his life was when his chil-| tors. The day, unfortunately, was one of pelting, pitiless rain, 
dren or a few intimate friends gathered round his board. For] so that the Royal strangers who had arrived for the first time at 
some weeks before his last illness, my father had been troubled | St. Petersburg must have had a dismal impression of the Musco- 
with an occasional cough and breathlessness but so slight was] vite capital—A Month in Russia during the Marriage of the 
this that . — interrupted his os es, = on Friday | Czarevitch. 
the 10th May he attended as usual in the County Buildings, and ’ ina 
appeared in the most perfect health. On the morning of Satuar-| ° ‘Tas Commnase: 
day the 11th, he was seized with a severe attack of spasms in the Me my own Fate to lasting sorrow doometh ; 
throat, These recurred again with great severity.on the evening Thy woes are birds of passage, transitory : 
of the Monday following, and with such terrible violence on the Thy spirit, circled with a living glory, 
evening of the ensuing ‘Tbursday, that the three medical men who In summer still a summer joy resumeth. 
Alone my helpless melancholy gloometh. 


were in attendance on him united ia opinion that in all proba- ‘ 

bility he bad not half an bour to live. But the great natural Like a lone cypress, through the twilight hoary, 

strength of his constitution here supervened ; he rallied, and the From an old garden where no flower bloometb, 

disease changed its type; the throat spasms entirely ceased, the One cypress in an inland promontory. 

cough and breath! ss greatly diminished, aod he elept much. But yet my lonely spirit follows thine, 

His strength now gradually and slowly savk, and at half-past As round the rolling earth night tollows day: 

eleven o'clock on the evening of Thursday the 23d May, sur- But yet thy lights on my horizon shine 

rounded by every member of his family, he peacefully sank to Into my night, when thou art far away. 

rest. So calm was his end, that we could not tell the exact mo- I am so dark, alas! and thou so bright, 

meat of his death. During the whole of bis illness, when awake, When we two meet there’s never perfect light. 
ALFRED TENNYSON. 


he was perfectly conscious, and the tranquillity and peace of 
Tue Future or Eaypr.—In the opinion of the London 


mind = he exhibited a Sete of the most striking 
nature. he good servant done his work, and was read rae 
and willing to a when his Master called him ’* od Telegraph Egypt has in store a brilliant future, now that the 
The concourse of the citizens of Glasgow at his funeral was a| ancient tecret of the Nile source is divulged, and it is known 
great proof of the respect and affection with which he had in- what fertile regions and splendid reservoirs of water lie in the 
spired them. From Possil Gate (his residence, two miles from | ™Ysterious regions of the Mountains of the Moon. She must 
tue town) to the railway station, the whole way was lined with a| become,.or she will be made, the Golden Gate of Africa, and 
dense mass of people, estimated at from 100,600 to 150,000, Of| through her, by the grand pathway of the Nile, Africa must find 
these, who numbered half the working population of the city, at | ber way to join the sister continents in the march of humanity. 
least three-fourths were artisans, mill-girls, and iron-foundry Other events besides thos: in Abyssinia are bringing forward the 
workers, swarthy with toil, These were the attendants who, at hour of Central Africa, prepared by 80 many ages and 80 many 
the sacrifice of some of their means of livelihood, assembled to| >rave explorers. His Highness the Viceroy may, if he be wise, 
pay & last respect to the most uobending Conservative in Great lay the foundation of an Egypt such as Sesostris ruled, but he 
Britain. Such obsequies were honourable both to the dead aod| ™¥St sweep the accursed slave trade away from the Blue and 
the living. They were a tribute to qualities}the recognition| White Nile—he must make the Cataracts stations for flat-bot- 
of which is a public virtue ; a tribute the more welcome as ren-| med steamships—he must restore the life of the miserable 
dered at a time when courage and consistency seem almost out |/e/ahia, and he can do all this if his heart be right and his 
of date, and when there are many signs that in the public men of officers be well chosen, An immense and pent-up industry like 
the future we are likely to feel more and more the want of the| ne of the vast lakes of the Nyanza country stagnates beyond 
manly and generous spirit which to the last animated Alison,— | the reeds of Gondokoro. As Egypt is the present half-way house 
Blackwood’s Magazine. to India all the Western nations are interested in whatever con- 
atte cerns her welfare. 

Sr. PETERSBURG AND ITs PropLe.—Having thus delivered 
my mind, | am now fiee to confess that the “ Newski Proepekt,”| Tue Evits or STanpinG Armies.—In this industrial age 
though one of the least striking, is to me one of the most in-| huge standing armies are, or ought to be, a barbarism. They 
teresting thoroughfares I have ever strolled about. ‘The crowd | eat into the heart of the labour of a nation. Every man taken 
which passes up and down it all day long is so unlike any other unnecessarily from culture or from industry is a double 
crowd one can see elsewhere, ies dressed in the richest aa-| loss. Not only does he produce nothing towards the wealth 
bles, with mantles that even to inexperienced eyes convey anim-|of the community, but he consumes more than an ordinary 
pression of immense value may be seen crossing the pavement to| member. The French, who are so fruitful of ideas, and so in- 
the shops, followed by Chasseurs or Heidukes, decked out with| tent on social progress, are the last people in Europe who 
gilt braid and feathers and stripes, till they look, at the very | ought to commit themselves to a policy of pure wastelaloess. 
least, like field-marshals in mufti. Side by side with them are 3. n reproach Fs Imperiation that it tavon vee the commandos. 

+ inion of Dr. Pierce Sim; . rces of France, instead D to af- 
tendamt from the arst hour of hie Wineso to the lest; and aoe ia ford to husband and promote them. The orators of the French 
that of Protessor er, his death was caused by Opposition are also right in believing that a large standin 
cough and difficulty of 

depending 


asthmatic army isa direct ment to further extravagance. It 
A at the root of the is one of the wholesome cifects of a militia system that it docs 
ungs.” not convert whole thousandsevery year into the natural friends 










































of war. The Prussian middle-classes, in spite of their bravado 
and their occasional insolence, are not ay f fire-eaters. Any 
body who recollects accurately the events of 1866 will remem- 
ber bow distasteful in the inning of the conflict Count 
Bismark with his aggressive policy was to the German masses, 
They felt that the war—whatever its justification or its end— 
was a direct interruption of industry and domestic life. It 
was only when they had tasted the intoxicating draught of 
military success that they began to like soldiering, and to en- 
joy the sense of conquest. The Prussian Premier played the 
boldest of all games, for it was plain that in speculating on 
victory he was riskiag the chance of revolution. Standin 
armies have no sympatby with tranquil pursuits, and do not 
object to active service, like men who are employed in peace- 
ful professions. In draining France to feed his regiments 
Napoleon IIL. is converting coal into fire. Every recruit that 
he enlists is turned by the process from a lover of quiet into a 
lover of disquiet. At the present moment we do not wish to 
cast in the Emperor’s teeth any of his past failures. But it is 
not the less true that excessive armies lead immediately to 
Mexican expeditions. French eagles must be fed ; and this 
is one of the chief arguments against increasing their number 
unnecessarily.— ‘Saturday jew. 





“Countine OvuT”’ IN PaRLIAMENT.—The practice of 
“ counting out” must have existed in the House of Commons 
for more than two centuries and a half, since it —— from an 
entry in the journals for 1607 that ut that time sixty members 
were necessary to constitute “a House.” The present rule, which 
requires forty bers inclusive of the Speaker to be present, 
was established in 1640; but although it has been in force from 
that time to the present, it is still only @ matter of usage, and 
may be altered at pleasure. It has in point of fact been sus- 
pended on more than one occasion. In March, 1793, it was, for 
instance, resolved that, for the purpose of receiving messages 
from the other House in regard to the trial of Warren Hastings, 
the Speaker might take the chair and direct the messengers to be 
called in, although forty members were not present. And in the 
year 1833 twenty members were constituted a quorum for the 
purpose of the morning sittings held during that session. Again, 
it is held that if the House of C is d to the 
House of Lords by ber Majesty or by Lords Commissioners be- 
fore four o'clock in the afternoon, that fact of itself constitutes a 
House whatever be the number of members present, so far as to 
enable the Speaker to obey the invitation or command of the 
Usher of the Black Rod. If, however, the summons is delayed 
until after four o’clock, it cannot be obeyed until forty members 
are present ; aud in 1856 it actually bappened that, in conse- 
quence of this rule having been overlooked, the Royal assent was 
prevented from being given to a number of Bills on the day ori- 
ginally fixed. The Black Rod did not appear at the bar of the 
House of Commons until four o’clock; forty members were not 
then present, and as they did not make their appearance before 
half-past four o’clock, to which hour the Speaker waited, there 
was no alternative but to adjourn the House and to leave 
the Royal Commission unexecuted. 











Tue BrrTapay oF ALEXANDER THE GREAT.—We have 
already spoken of the graphiti or ecribblings of the Vigiles, 
lately discovered in Rome. At the last meeting of the Ar- 
chological Institute, Mr. Shakespeare Wood, secretary of the 
Archeological Society of Rome, showed two large sketches of 
them, and spoke highly of the value of such discoveries, and 
of the extreme interest shown by the Pope in encouraging 
them. There expense was, however, considerable, and help 
would be most welcome. Mr. Parker said one of these 
“ grapbiti” established the date of the birth of Alexander the 
Great. Alexander Severus, we are told, was so called because 
born on the same day as Alexander the Great ; but the histo- 
rians do not say What that day was. The Roman “ Vigil’ 
scratches a note of the feast on the birthday of Alexander 
Severus, and so settles that of Alexander the Great. 





Roman Remains at Anpover.—A Roman villa has just been 
dug out at Andover, in Hants, by the Rev. E, Kell and other 
Hampshi heologi It is 65 ft. longand 45 ft. broad. The 
roof has been supported by massive pillars, Two fireplaces have 
been discovered, also a quantity of fragments of Roman pottery, 
glass and iron articles, and coins. The Roman station of Vin- 
donum is believed to have been in the neighbourhood. 








Tue Reoicipes or a Century.—A list of the rulers who 
have been put to death by their own subjects during the present 
century has a melancholy interest at the present moment. It 
opens with the execution of the Duc d’Enghein, who was shot at 
Vincennes by order of the first Napoleon for the furtherance of 
“ public security.” In 1815, Murat, King of Naples, was shot. 
So pleasing was this to the Emperor of Russia that he gave to 
the courier who brought the news 100 sequins, The Moniteur 
of December 15, 1815, writes of the event in a most approving 
manner, stating that “all the world is penetrated with a senti- 
ment of the most lively gratitude for this blessing of Provi- 
dence.” On February 13, 1820, the Duc de Berri was stabbed 
whilst leaving the Opera House, in Paris, and died the next 
morning. The assassin said that he stabbed him “ because he 
was the youngest member of the Bourbon family,” adding “ that 
death would save him the trouble of taking the lives of the el- 
der members.” On the 19th of June, 1824, the Emperor Itur- 
bide of Mexico was shot. In 1854 the Duke of Paima was 
fatally stabbed by an assassin, who escaped. During the Indian 
mutiny, from 1857 to 1859, many native Princes were thot, 
amoug others some of the sons of the King of Delhi. On Good 
Friday, April 14h, 1865, Abraham Lincoln was shot, and lastly, 
on the 19th June, 1867, the unfortunate Emperor Maximilian of 
Mexico was shot at Queretaro. It is a singular coincidence that 
the only two Emperors of Mexico were both shot on the 19th 
June.—Court Journal. 


A Fasntonas_e Evin 1 ENGLAND.—There are probably 
few observant medical men who have failed to notice a habit 
which has been on the increase for some years past, and which 
seriously threatens the moral and physical integrity of society. 
The growing tendency of those even whose lives are gentle, and 
whose minds are educated, to indulge in alcoholic 8 imulation, 
is a fact which the profession would do well to recognize and pro- 
test against, The vice is not the vice of our gr&ndfathers ; the 
bottle or two of port which often laid them under the dinner- 
table and always sent them reeling into the drawing room. The 
sin of our days is less obtrusive and even more disastrous, It 
takes the form of an occasional glass at odd times during the 
day, an extra dose at lunch, a glass of sherry or two more or less 
frequently in the course of the afternoon, another from the table 
when the cloth is laid for dinner. Not uncommonly a flask of 
sherry accompanies the blue-book in the carriage. And it is 
worth noting that this kind of tippling is not done in secret. So 
far, indved, from this, it is rather a matter of boasting on the part 
of those who indulge in it, and they press others, ofven warmly, 
to follow their example. Sometime, it is true. a mild kind of 








excuse is offered. The dore is taken “ just to keep one up, you 
know,” orasa “whet before dinner. Just ‘as olten, when 
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soda or seltzer water suggests iteelf as a refreshment, the ques- 
tion arises whetber its accompaniment shall be brandy, 7, 
or liqueur. The idea of taking it alone is not entertained. t 
is descrived as “ weakening,” “too cold for the stomach, ae 
so on. Not so frequently, it is to be hoped, but still often — 

to be of serious moment, these odd glasses of sherry, nay feee ° 
soda, dry curagoa, d&c., are taken in the morning between ay? 
fast and lunch, sometimes even before breakfast. In — t) 

time the results of these inteignen do not fail to present them- 
selves in the nausea and retching which accompany the 4 
toilet, the husky forenoon voice, the want of appetite for break- 
fast, the vague dyspeptic symptoms which lurk about during the 
day. More remotely it is for a shattered nervous system that 
the patient—or “ person”—seeks relief from the physician. So- 
city Io on Sie, noes Sesame of emis of commiasign, in 
and “ respectable” way, its sins of omiesion 

regard of does luxury, paint, and the demi-monde, It behoves 
the medical profession to see that the vice described is included 
in the list.—Lancet. 


Raitwars anp Tevecrapus i Inpia.—Before the Sepoy 
mutiny in India, the gross expenditure on public works in that 
country by the British Government averaged $12,000,000 annu 
ally. But the financial years 1858-9 were seriously affected by 
the revolt ofthe native troops. The disbursement for the former 
year was only $5,500,000, and forthe latter $2,000,000. In 1860, 
the imperial government on the abrogation of the powers of the 
East India Company, had the entire administration of the oriental 
dominion in its hands, and the “authorized expenditure” of that 
year for public works was $16,110,000. ate: 

Fourteen years ago the first railway was opened in India; it 





ran from Bombay to Tannah. In 1854, in the presidency of M 
1) 


Bombay, 35 miles were in use, and in the following year 121 
miles were opened in Bengal; in 1857 Madras had 88 miles in 
operation. This, with additional mileage which had in the mean- 
while been opened in the other presidencies, brought the total 
up to 274 miles. By the end of 1858 India possessed 332 work- 
ing miles of permanent way. In seven years this mileage had 
increased more than eight-fold. At midsummer, 1865, it had 
stretched out to 2,747 miles, divided among the different presi 
dencies and provinces as follows: 

Mileage open at 
Midsum’er, 1865. 


Presidencies. Name of Companies. 





succeed as a matter of course. The heir of the bishops and 
cl of the Church established in Lreland is the State. It 
the State chooses to dispose of the property in a manner dif- 
ferent from its present appropriation, it has a full right to do 
so.” And Lord Russell urges that Mr. Justice Shee’s proposal 
to make the Roman Catholic, Presbyterian, and Church of 
England Clergy the heirs to the present tenants for life, is the 
solution most likely to appease the chronic discontent of the 
Irish people. It is a question, = - Lord Russell, which can- 
not be postponed beyond 1868.—Spectator. 





How To Liz IN Bep.—It is often a question among people 
who are unacquainted with the anatomy and physiol of 
men, whether lying with head exalted or level with the y, 
is the most wholesome. Most, consulting their own ease on 
this point, argue in favour of what they prefer. Now, al- 
though many delight in bolstering up their heads at night, 
and sleep soundly without injury, yet we declare it to be a 
dangerous habit. The vessels in which the blood passes from 
the heart tothe head are always lessened in their cavities 
when the head is resting in bed higher than the body; there- 
‘ore, in all diseases attended wth fever, the head should be 
pretty nearly on a level with the body; and people ought to 
accustom themselves to sleep thus, and avoid danger.—Medi- 
cal Journal. 

Love or Lasour.— 


Whose work is theo divinest? His who moulds 
With pallid finger the dark, ignorant clay, 
Making new radiance, as dawn goldens day— 
Or bis, for whom the hollow pipe enfolds 

agic to melt the moon in tenderness— 

r his, whose orient memory in sad hours 
Shows colour on north seas grown lustrelesr, 
While he but dreams on Persia’s purple tow er:— 
Or his, who pours out life upon a song? 

Ah! weak is toil as foam upon blown beaches, 
Unless the might of love shall make us strong, 
And weak our statues and sweet reedy reaches, 
Unless our love keep tideless overflow 

Round even the lowliest blossom earth can show. 





~ Carnerine Marta Sepawick.—Two generations of American 
Bengal and North- East Indian............eee6 | readers will regret the death of Catherine Maria Sedgwick, at 
western Provinces ‘al at 1,264] Roxbury, Massachusetts, on the morning of July 30. Miss 
DORE. ooiscvnseass | 7 en, Calcutta an Sedgwick was born in Stockbridge, Massachusetts, in 1799, and 
u os aioe hee anbgaee had consequently attained the age of 69 when she died. Her 

Madras ........... } oe reat Southern of } 650] whole life was one of work and usefulness. In 1822 she pub- 
—_ “hag er eee legen ) lished her first story, “‘A New England Tale,” which was is- 

DE cececectus ‘= Pengo aes Vo +! 526] sued anonymously, but achieved a great success. In 1824 she 
Scind Sei oy mS “= vl ie. et) 114 | Printed a second story, “ Redwood,” which was republished in 
EemEninieetaiciesesion's Scinde ang indus Fi0Uls...... »2| England, and translated into Swedish, French, and Italian. In 
Punjab vee. e PUDjad.. oe cee cece eee ee ee ees ° 123] 1827 her “Hope Leslie; or, Early Times in America,” was 
Total 2747 | Printed. In 1830 she printed “ Clarence ;” in 1832 “ Le Bossu ;” 


Indian railway Companies derive a much larger portion of their 
revenue from goods than from passengers. The aggregate yield 
from both sources during the three years ended with June, 1865, 
was $35,000,000; of this amount $20,000,000 was derived from 
merchandise traffic, while the passenger traffic produced | Token for Children.” 


$15,000,000, 


The Indian telegraphic service has also grown rapidly. In 
1852 the Peninsula had but 82 miles of wire in work; three 
years ago—in the spring of 1864—there were 11,736 miles in 


operation. 


in 1835, “ The Linwoods.” She then began a series of popular 
books, which found their way to almost every hearth in the 
whole country; these were literally books for the people, and 
bore the titles, ‘‘ The Poor Rich Man and the Rich Poor Man ;” 
“ Live and Let Live; “ Means and Ends,” “ Home ;” and “ Love 
In 1837 and 1838 the two charming 
novel biographies of Lucretia Maria Davidson and her sister 
Margaret were written, the one by Miss Sedgwick, and the other 
by Washington Irving, and formed a part of Spark’s Collection 
of American Biography. Iu 1840 she went to Europe. Return- 
ing in 1841, she published a delightful volume of travel— Let- 


“Tae Cat” RestorED tN ENGLAND.—The grand jury of | ters from Abroad to Kindred at Home.” In 1845 ‘Milton Har- 
the City of London, in making a presentment to the Recorder | vey and Other Tales” appeared from her pen. In addition to 
with regard to the recent violent assaults and robberies in the | these she wrote “ Morals of Manners” for young persons, ‘ Mar- 
streets, point out that this form of offence appears to be on| ried or Single,” a novel, and a biography of Mr. Joseph Curtis, 


a t 





a growing disposition on the part | an esteemed citizen of New York. In addition to all these—a 


, a . 
of the criminal portion of the population to become year by | wonderful product for a single female pen—she wrote numer- 
ear more savage and outrageous in their actions. The grand | ous magazine essays, stories and papers which have not been 


ury suggest a liberal application of the lash as the fittes' 


t | collected. Everything she wrote had literally a “ moral”—an 


| serene and express their opinion that there is nothing | useful end in view; and her books have been read and loved by 


rom which the ruffian shrinks so much as from pbysical suf- | thousands. 
fering, of which, though insensible to it when inflicted on 
others, he is keenly sensitive in his own person. There can 





Tue DeGrapation oF LITERATURE.—What extraordinary 


be no doubt that the grand jury have taken a perfectly cor- | ducements, if any, proprietors of monthly magazines and 
rect view of the disposition of ue garrotter. Fiben con have weekly ae eee ye to a pong is purely a ques- 
but few terrors for a wretch who has passed most of his exis-| ion of — pr a ay ath good a literary pro- 
tence within its walls. But if we are to form any opinion | duction that the people take it without a bonus. Others do 


from the manner in which flogging-sentences are heard an 


q| not trust so much to the intrinsic merit of their wares as to 
the punishment itself received, there can be little doubt as to | the extras they throw into the bargain. 


One enterprising in- 


dividual mails a strawberry plant, christened with his own 
(wh eg Ap dS = ory Bailey of sobbing me name, to each new subscriber. This is delicate and beautiful. 
with brutal violence, and sentenced to ten years’ penal servi- If the plant should chance to survive the perils of the post- 
tude and to receive twenty lashes from the cat. Tne penal | fice, and a. fruit, _ name ad the liberal donor would 
servitude would, perhaps, have been regarded as a mere trifle, | literally - a Mor b oo 8” of his subscribers “ as 
but the fear of the cat sent the prisoner howling from the | ousebold words.” Or he Ws a greater boon—his own 





dock. 


TROUBLE AMONG THE MorMons.—There is trouble among 
the saints of Salt Lake City. A echism has broken out in their 
ranks and is daily widening. Young Joe Smith, son of the ori- 

“ 


inal founder of Mor has 





gathered together eome forty or fifty thousand adherents. Peopl 


thinking for themselves and criticising the actions of thei 


ag leaders, They begin to doubt whether it is essential to 


portrait. This, if framed and hung up, helps to perpetuate 
the memory of both the editor and his paper. Other pub- 
lishers resort to Webster’s Dictionaries. There is also a heavy 
run on sewing machines. But the strongest combination of 
attraction that we have lately seen is that presented by a 


‘ P ” against the | magaz q ff i i- 
burch as presided over by Brigham Young, and withdrawn to wee ine men. He ofiiss, epee vasious conditions, tho gi 


the other side of the Rocky Mountains, where he Is said to have 
e 
in Salt Lake City have latterly developed an awkward habit of 


gantic lexicon aforesaid, a sewing machine, an organ (not 
“hand,” but “pariour”),a picture of Lincoln and cabinet, 
and agenefal assortment of valuable books. It is not our 
business to criticise any publisher's mode of managing his 


T | own affairs, but it may not be impertinent to suggest whether, 


@ faith that the head of the Church should have quite so| i= the long run, the same money, if spent in actually im- 


many wives as he has, or levy quite such extortionate tithings as 
he doer, A heretical newspaper has been started among them, 
and professes to discriminate between Mormonism and Brigham- 
ism, very much to the disadvantage of the latter creed. The 
faithful are said to be growing “tired and disgusted with the 
contivual petty tyrannies exercised over body and mind, and the 
perpetual drain upon the resources of their industry to keep up 
@ legion of presidents, apostles, bishops, elders, teachers, = 
y 


triple the number of wives, to say nothing of children. 


deep is the general dissatisfaction that only a bold leader is 


proving the character of the moathly or weekly, would not 
yield a better return than it now does. We do not say that 
the trade of literature should be conducted in a more dignified 
manner than any other trade, but we do think that it should 
be equally dignified, and that in its dignity would lie a mea- 
sure of its success. At present no other class of men but 
publishers resort to the strawberry plant and dictionary ex- 
pedients.—Journal of Commerce. 





ARE THERE CHANGES IN THE Moon ?—The last number 


wanted to bring about a revolution in the camp and a change of | of Silliman’s Journal sums up the observations upon the sup- 
lerald, 


Presidency or a complete break up.—W. Y. Hi: 





changes in the moon: “In the centre of the bright spot 
which covers the former crater ‘ Linné, there appears a min- 


Lorp RussEtt on THE IntsH Caunca.—Lord Russell has | ute black point, indicating a crater of about six hundred yards 


republished bis recent speech in the House of Lords in favour | diameter. The orignal crater 


pears to have been a deep 


of dividing the revenue of the Irish Church among all the dif- | one, and about ten thousand yards in diameter. This small 


ferent religious bodies of Ireland in 


a given proportion to| crater was 80 plainly visible as to have been noticed (inde- 
their numbers and needs, with an SAE Seuhae'tn which t 


he replies very neatly to the chief objection that has been 


dently as it would seem) by Dr. Schmidt at Athens, by P. 
bi one, and by Professor Lyman at New levee It 


urged—namely, Lord Derby’s—“ tha. the Church established | was detected here three days after the sun had risen over the 


in Ireland has as much right to its proper! 


as the Duke of | horizon of ‘Linné, and when the sun was therefore 30 deg. 


t 
Bedford has to Covent Garden and Woburn Robe ” « 85 deg. high upon it. These observations show that an 
objection,” says Lord Russell, “ is meant to lace the aneat change whic has taken place is not in the nature of a devei- 
the present Archbishop of Dublin, —y his life, and that of | opment of a cloud, but imply rather that the old crater has 


the nt Duke of Bedford, curing his 
mer’ q held by the Roman Catholic Church, on the same 
belt of 


Respig! 
full mit the right, But who are their heirs? margin of the small crater in ‘ Linné’ is 
the Duke of Bedford is known to the law, aud en° ‘ 


to property for- | been filled up by an eruption from the small one now visible. 
foot- 


“ According to Professor 











rose upon the crater. He thinks that the historical evidence 
is not sufficient, however, to prove beyond doubt that a change 
has taken plaee. 

“ Dr. Schmidt states that numerous and careful observations 
made during the four lunations, both in the waxing and in the 
waning moon, prove that ‘ Linné’ under no direction of the 
sun’s light can now be seen as @ normal crater. 

“Mr. Flammarion, at Paris, observing carefully the place of 
‘Linne’ immediately after the, rising of the sun upon it, could 
not detect the least shadow either within or without the posi- 
tion of the former crater. The fact that the height of the 
mountain was never given by the earlier observers he adduces 
as proof that it did pot then have great altitude above the 
surrounding plain. Watching the place of ‘ Linné’ before the 
sun rose upon it he saw no light.” 





CHarce Acarnst Caprain Simpson, R.N.—On the 6th 
ult. Captain James Simpson, R.N., of her Majesty’s ship Ma- 
gera, now at Spithead, was charged with cruelly assaulting a 
boy named Charles Wallis, the son of a labouring man residing 
in Devonport. The first count charged bim with maliciously in- 
flicting grievous bodily harm ; the second was for false imprison- 
ment on the ship; the third that he occasioned actual bodily 
harm ; and the fourth a common assault. Mr. Besley prosecuted 
on behalf of the Society for the Protection of Women and Chil- 
dren ; and, according to his statement, the boy, who is aged 14, 
was taken on board on the 10th of April as a helper, and the 
ship got under weigh before he was aware of it or had finished 
his work. V/ven he reported himself he was placed under ar- 
rest, and was afterwards severely beaten by the chip’s corporal, 
another man holding one of his wrists. he beating was so 
severe that, according to the boy’s statement, he could not sit 
nor walk without pain. Evidence having been given as to the 
facts, V:ce-Admiral Sir Lewis T. Jones and Captain Beckford, 
R.N., gave prisoner a very high character for humanity, and the 
jury found the prisoner guilty on all the counts, except that of 
falsely imprisoning the boy, which was withdrawn by direction 
of the recorder. The recorder said, although he did not agree 
with the finding, be must give effect to the verdict, and sentenced 
the defendant to pay £100. 





Tue Pore’s Reicn.—In a letter from Rome in the Liberté, 
the following remarks are made upon the prolonged occupa- 
tion of the pontifical throne by Pope Pius 1X. :—“ The lon- 
evity of the Mastai-Ferretti family is proverbial in Sinigag- 
ia; | knew a member of it who, at 85 years of age, astonished 
every one by his vivacity and agility. Among the common 
people at Rome, Pius IX., it is said, has got only two years 
more to live, because no Pope has ever occupied the pontifi- 
cal throne so long as did St. Peter, who was Bishop of Rome 
for 23 years. This belief that no Pope can reach the time of 
St. Peter is almost universal. Pius IX. is now in the 22d 
year of his pontificate, and everything leads to the belief that 
he will attain that age, which 256 Popes have failed t» do. 
Hs pontificate is one of the longest in the papal history. 
Pius VII. died a few months before reaching St. Peter's 
length of time. When a Pope is installed the cardinals ap- 
proach the throne and say,‘ We wish your Holiness to live 
to the age of St. Peter, which you cannot exceed.’ ‘That is not 
an article of faith, replied Benedict XLV., who was still young 
and in perfect health. Nevertheless he reigned only 18 years.” 





Fat oF A MounTAIN INTO A VALLEY.—At Feldkirch, 
Switzerland, according to a letter, part of a mountain has set 
itself in motion, and is sliding down into the valley. The in- 
habitants of a village at its foot are in great consternation at 
the occurrence. Every few minutes a new crack shows itself; 
at first as broad asa piece of thread, it becomes gradually 
broader and broader, and one piece of the mountain rapidly 
follows another. At present a very large surface is in motion 
to the depth of perhaps more than 1,000/t. A river and all the 
brooks which flewed down the mountain have disappeared in 
the cracks. Paths which were formerly nearly level, have 
been separated into little pieces,of which some are 20ft, 
higher than the next one; and large forests have been wrench- 
ed out of the earth and thrown away in all directions, 





PuotocRaruic ProGress my SAN Francisco.—The San 
Francisco Morning Call describes a new mode of mountin 
photographs for exhibition. {[t has been given the name o} 
“ anthrophotoscope.” The nature of it consists in carefully 
divesting the likenesses of all those por‘ions of the card, paper, 
or other opaque substances representing background, and not 
essential to the image which it is desired to preserve, and sub- 
stitating therefor a background placed on another plane, di- 
verging upward from the plane of the likeness, and intersect- 
ing the latter at the feet. The effect of this arrangement is 
that when viewed with both eyes through a magnifying lens, 
the receding landscape, the approaching foreground, and the 
double image, corresponding to the view of the natural ob- 
jects, are obtained, consequently conveying a most vivid im- 
pression of life. By means of a little cog-wheel, the pictures 
may be ee nto groups, and the scenery in the back- 
ground may be varied. The inventors say they can man- 
ufacture them at a cost of from 10 to 50 dollars. 

. 





A THOUGHT FOR THE THOUGHTLESS.—Don't call a man a 
Tory because he protests against the supremacy of numbers. 
The Toryism of to-day is Democracy. A real Tory, if a De- 
mocrat called him a Tory, might justly reply, “ You're ano- 
ther.” Your geruine old Tory held the divine right of kings. 
Your out-and-out modern Democrat holds the divine right of 
the — His maxim is, Vor populi vor Dei. One ac- 
knowledges an absolute monarch; the other, an absolute 
multitude. The Democrat bows down to a sovereign people 
as basely as the Tory did to a sovereign lord. A Tory anda 
Democrat are as wide as the poles asunder ; yes, and as much 
alike as the North Pole and the South; and each is equally 
remote from the Temperate Zone.— Punch. 





“MuRDER Wi. Ovt.”—On the 6th ult. a man presented 
himself at the Chester Police, England, and inquired to whom 
he could make a confession, as he had something on his mind 
which he could not bear to conceal any longer. On being 


. | taken to the chief's office he said his name was Walter Rob- 


erts, and he wished to give himself up for murder committed 
in India 23 years ago. He was then cautioned in the usual 
manner, after which he made the following statement :—“ In 
1844 I was a private in E troop, 14th Light Dragoons, lying 
at Kirkee, Bombay. One night, as I was out of the 
barracks, Corpo! Lewis, of the R troop, followed me down 
to Dawpoorie, to Mr. Jones, the ’s, house. 1 told him 











hi, of Rome, the western 
her than the east- 
ern, and was even visible as a bright point just before the sun 





not to come, but he would come. came in and refused to 
goaway. Jones ordered him a and he would not go. I 
ooaxed away towards_the When we got on the 
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hich was in course of construction, he wanted to go 
ties, wee I ctreck him down ; 





ConsuMPTION OF Opium iN LonDoN.—The Times says, 
“If we may judge by the example of one of the metropolitan 
kh opium to be largely consumed in such es- 





lishments. The dispenser at the St. Pancras Workhouse 
having included in his weekly requirements 3lb. weight of crude 
opium, one of the guardians inquired for what purpose so much 
opium was required, and the explanation given was that it was 
wanted to make tineture of opium, and mix with various medi- 
cines, Mr. J. R. Collins said there were 1,000 poor old people 
in the workhouse, taking medicine, and many of them suffered 
from pains and could not sleep at night, and opium pills were 
therefore kept in the several wards for them ; opium also entered 
largely into various medicines given to the poor people. Dr. 
Collins considered the practice of giving opiam pills to confirmed 
paupers to be a bad one, for they must go on increasing the 
uantity. Another guardian remarked, “ Pray, don’t let the 
hinese know that we use so much opium in our workhouses, or 
the price will go up.” On the motion of Mr. Bower, the quan- 
tity of opium ordered was reduced to ilb., which it was stated 
would make nine quarts of tincture of opium.” 


Es 


We give below a very prettily-contested game, in which Mr. 
M‘Donnell gave the K Kt to a London amateur, 


Removes Wuite’s K Kt. 





White. Black. White. Black. 
Mr. M‘D. Mr. P—n. Mr. M'D. Mr, P—n. 
1PtoK4 PtoQB4 26 KttoQ4 R tks Kt(f) 
2 PtoQKt4(a) PtoK3 27 Q tks gieg Kt3 
3 P tksP K B tke P 28 Q tks Q tks Q 
4PtcQ4 Bto Kt3 29 PtksKBPch K Kt tksP 
5QBtoK3 QKttoB3 30 RPtksP K Kttks KtP 
6PtoQB3S KttoK B3 31 PtoK B6ch K to B 2(g) 
TKBtoQ3 PtoKR3S 32 P tks Kt K tks P 
8 Castles PtoQ3s 33 PtksRP BtoQ2 
9 Pto KR3(b) Castles 34 PtoR? K to B83 
1WPtcKB4 PtoK4 35 KtoKt3 KtoKt2 
iLKBtoB2 KKttoR2 wehoe KttoK4 
12 PtoK Kt4 PtoK B38 STK RtoRS KttoQ6 
138 QtwQ3 K to Rsq 38 B tks Kt P tke B 

2 to Q 2 (ce t 
14 Kt to Q2 B to Q 2 (ce) 39QRtksP BtoB3 
15 RtoKB3 PtoK Kt4 40 PtoK5 R tks P 
16PtoKE5 QtoK 41 RtksR K tks R 
17KtoKt2 QkKttoK2 42 KtoB4 K to Kt2 
Bgsers K to Kkt2 48 KtoB5 K to B2 
19 PtoKR4 PtoQ4 44 PtoK6ch KtoK2 
2@QPtksP QBtoKt4(d)/45 KtoK5 BtoQ Kt4 
21PtoQB4 PtksQBP 44RtoKR3 BtoB3s 
tee hy Btks QB 47 RtoRTca KtoK B 
23 K Rtks B HPAL, 48 K to B6é K to Kt 
24 KRto RS Rhome 499RwQBT Pto Kt4 
25 Kt toKBXe) QRtoQ 50 R tks B 

And White wins. 


(a) This unusual counter-gambit was first given to English 
readers in Sarratt’s translation of Damianc, Lopez, and Salvio ; 
the best play is to take the Pawn. 

N 'y, to prevent the advance of Black’s K Kt to its 5, 








Chess. 


ConpvucTsp Br Captain G. H. MACKENZIE. 


PROBLEM, No. 968,—By Conrad Bayer. 
BLACK. 











White toplay and mate in 3 moves. 





SoLvuTION TO PROBLEM No. 967, 


White. Black. 
1 | hy 4 ph 1 R tks Kt 
2 Q Kt sq ch 2 K tksQ 
3 Casi mate 


THE PARIS TOURNAMENT. 

The accounts of this contest that have reached us, although 
not official, are, we believe, authentic. From these we learn 
that the Emperor’s prize has been won by Herr Kolisch, whose 
score at the conclusion stood—won, 20; lost, 2; drawn, 2. The 
second, third, and fourth prizes have been awarded to Winawere, 
Steinitz, and Neumann, in the order named. 





An interesting game played in the Grand Tournament at Paris 
between Messrs Kolisch and Steinitz. 





Scotch GamsIr. 

White. Black. White, Black, 

Mr. K. Mr. 8. Mr. K. Mr. 8. 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 22 Qtks QBP Smo Rr 
2KttoKB3 KttoQB3 23 Rto Qaq Q tks RP 
3 PtoQsé P tks 24 Kto Kt2 P to K Kt3 
4 Kt tke P Bioe BS 2 BtoQ5 B tks B ch 
rt EAE ttoK B3 26 R tks B Rto K7 
6 Kt tks Kt Pa 27 RtoQ2 Qto K3 
7 KttoQ2 toQB4 + 4 K tks R ch 
8 Pto K Kt3 ag 2 29 K tks R tks 
‘a to K Kt5(a)| 30 RtoQ7 ted 8 
10 BtoK3 QRto Qsq Pio Bs PtooKR4 
3 3e5" B tks B 32 PtoQB4 KtoB 
12 P tks B Castles (6) Seear Kto kK 
138 BtoK2 K RtoKsq(c)| 34 K to B3 PtoK B4 
14 KttoQ2 AF 35 KtoB4 K to 
tA ttke KK P(d) |36 KtoKt5 KtoQB 
16 Kttke Kt RK tks Kt 37 PtoKR4 KtoKt 
17 Castles BtoK3 38 RtoQ7 PwoQR4 
19 QiebstGB? QRteKaq()|4RtOQs, Kiog Ba 
1 e 
20 BtoK B3 BiogBs. 41 RtoQB3 
on ae + RE dra 

And game was as drawn 

a) Threatening an irresistible attack by R to Q sq. 

{5} inetead of Castling he might have proceeded st once with 
the assault, we believe. Suppose AED 
-— BtoK2 | Kt tks P with a supe- 
(¢) Bio K B6 would bably have been better. 

Mr. Steinitz here have obtained a decisive advan- 
vantage by taking Kt with R. For example: 
K tks [best) Bethe F ch 
Kick | Kt tks Kt P and how 
can White save 


after Black has moved P to K 4. 

(c) Better to take Q P with P,and then move Kt to Q Kt 5, 
Black had this chance on the board for his next move or two. 

(d) This diversion does Black’s game no good. 

(e) bo ae ; White’s Kt threatens to become mischievous 
immediately. 
: (ha) Black. must lose the exchange here; Kt to Q 4 were 
useless. 

(g) Rather better to take P with K Kt, but White ought now 
to win the game. 





The following game was recently played by the Rev. W. Wayte 
against the Rey. C. E. Ranken :-— 


White. Black. White. Black, 
Rev. W.W. Rev. C. E. R. Rev. W. W. Rev. C. E. R. 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 14 Kt toK6 B tks Kt 
2K KttoB3s Sens 15 P tks B P to K B5(c) 
SKBtoBé BtoB4 16 Kt toQ5 P to K B6 (ad) 
4PtoQKt4 BtksQ KtP 1 tke P Qto K Kt3ch 
5PtQB3 BtoQB4 18KtoRsq QtksPatK3 
6 Castles PtoQs. 19 RtoKKtsq RtoKB2 
seas P tks P | 20 gto q2 PtoQB3 
8 P tks BtoQ Kt3 21 Kt tks Ktch > Se Hs 
tt yy 44 He 22 Qto KK R6 to R sq (f) 
1K BtoQ3 KttoK2 23 RK tks P R tks R 
ll PtoQ5 Castles 24BtoKB6 QtoK B2 
WQBtoKt2 PtoKB 2 PtoK5 K to Kt sq 
18 KttoK Kt QtoKeq(s) | 26 KBtksRPch(c) 





And Black resigns. 

(a) An analysis of this move, from the Schachzeitung, was giv- 
en at p. 272 of the Chess Player's Magazine, 1865. The result was 
favourable to the attack, but Black’s moves may apparently be 
strengthened, as the present game shows. 

(6) This is unquestionably better than the move given in the 
Schachzeitung, P to q 
(ec) Probably the best move. 
(d) This is playing White's game ; the opening of the K’s Kt’s 
file greatly strengthening the attack, instead of this Black should 


have played— 
16 Kt to K Kt3| 18 B tks Kt PtksB 
17 Qto KKt4 KttoK4 
and Black bas a good game, White’s advanced Pawns being diffi- 
cult to defend. 

(e) R tks Kt would have been better play, though White 
would still have had a very powerful attack by moving Q to K 
Kt 5. Black’s last move was unconbtedly a lost one. 

(f) His only move to mo fatal advance of P to K 5. 

(g) The game is played by White with great ability. 


of the banquet; be only laments that the King, at the last 
moment, dismissed the Guizot ministry, who were for more 
energetic measures of resistance. 





. Poputation or Great Towns or ENGLAND.—The popu- 
lation of London in the middle of the present year is estimated 
by the Registrar-General at 3,082,372 ; of Edinburgh, 176,081 ; 
of Dublin and some suburbs, 319,210 ; of the borough of Liver- 
pool, 492,439 ; of the City of Manchester, 362,823, and of the 
borough of Salford, 115,013; of the City of Glasgow, 440,976 ; 
of the borough of Birmingham, 343,648; of the borough of 
Leeds, 232,423 ; of the borough of Sheffield, 325,190; of the 
City of Bristol, 165,572 ; of the borough of Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
125,960 ; of the borough of Hull, 106,740. 





PREPARED OIL OF PALM AND MACE, 
For Preserving, Restoring, and Beautifying the Heir. And is the 
most delightful and wonderful article the world ever produced. 
Ladies will find it not only a certain remedy to Restore, Darken, 
and Beautify the Hair, but also a desirable article for the Toilet, 
as it is highly perfumed with a rich and delicate perfume, inde- 

dent of the fragrant odor of the Oils of Palm and Mace. 

THE MARVEL OF PERU. 
A New and Beautiful Pertume, The delicacy of this delightful 
extract, and its wonderful lasting qualities, are unequalled by 
anything of the kind known in the world, and have stamped it 
the ne plus ultra of perfumes, The above articles for sale by 
all Druggists and Perfumers, Price $1 per bottle each. Sent 
express to any address, by the Proprietors. 
T. W. Wrieut & Co., 100 Liberty Street, New York. 

THE BEST IS ALWAYs THE OHEAPEST. 

Dobbins’ Electric Soap has won its way against the opposition 
of the whole retail trade, who denounced the price But one trial 


on the part of the consumer proves its cheapness, and thereafter 
no other soap will be taken when this soap can be had. 


THOMPSON’S POMADE OPTIME 
Softens the Hair, renders it fine and silky to the touch, gives ita 
brilliant glossi in app » sustains the oleagi consti- 
tuents and colouring properties of the Human Harr. It is war- 
ranted to be preservative, innocent, and an unequalled article for 
its embellishment, preventing it from prematurely turning gray, 
falling out, or feeling rough and sore, 

THOMPSON’S POMADE OPTIME is prepared from the ori- 
ginal recipe by the exclus Propietors, . 
F.C. WELLS & CO., New York, 


«ind sold by all the principal Druggists in the United States, at 
35 cents and 75 cents fam bolle. ‘ 


THE ONLY COLD MEDAL 


Awarded to American Sswine Macutnes at the Paris 
Exposition of 1867, was given to us, as manufacturers of the best 
Sewing Machine that was exhibited. There were eighty-two dif- 
ferent machines in competition for the prize. 


Tus Hows Macutns Co., 
ELIAS HOWE, Jr., Pres. 
Manufacturers and sole Proprietors of the Howe Sewing Machines. 
699 BROADWAY, New Work. 


HELMBOLD’S 
CONCENTRATED FLUID EXTRACT 


SARSAPARILLA, 
ERADICATES ERUPTIVE and ULCERATIVE DISEASES 
oF THE 

THROAT, NOSE, EYES, EYELIDS, SCALP, and SKIN 

Which so disfigures the appearance, PURGING the evil effects 
of mercury and removing all taints, the remnants of DI ES ; 
hereditary or otherwise, and is taken by ADULTS and CHILD 
REN with perfect SAFETY. 

TWO TABLE-SPOONFULS of the Extract of Sarsa; la, ad- 
ded to a pint of water, is equal to the Lisbon Diet Drink, and one 
bottle is equal to a gallon of the Syrup of Sarsaparilia, or the de- 




















, 





PaTeNTING AN IpEA.—Probably the most curious inven- 
tion (?) ever brought before the Commissioners of Patents is 
that of Mr. Frederick Maunder, of Barnstaple, which, but 
from the fact that the Government fee of £5 had to be paid 
on lodging the specification, would certainly have been gen- 
erally regarded as a hoax. He declares the nature of bis in- 
vention to be as follows :—“ At present the banknote money 
of the kingdom increases and decreases with the imports and 
exports of gold; the increase sends down the rate of interest, 
or loanable value of money, leading to excessive speculation, 
which when these speculations have matured raises the price 
of commodities, thereby causing an export of gold, which 
leads to a decrease ot the note circulation, and brings on pres- 
sure and panic. My invention provides for stability and 
uniformity in the amounts of the note circulation, while it 
still retains equality of value with gold at the national stand- 
ard of £3 17s. 104d. per oz. This uniformity in the quantity 
of note money will, on the one hand, prevent a low rate of 
interest and excessive speculation, and on the other a high 
rate of interest and panic.” It is scarcely to be 
that the ingenious inventor was refused protection for his 
discovery, although the refusal will add one more to the list 
of almoet the only class of inventors who claim to have 
—Mining Journal. 


Qou1zor on Louts Pariirre.—Mr. Bentley has just published 
a volume by M. Guizot, called ‘‘ The Last Days of the Reign 
of Louis Philippe.” In this volume M. Guizot extols the 
policy of the Spanish marriages. Discussing his own relations 
with Italy and Pope Pius 1X., he predicts storms and disas- 
ters to Italy. He thinks the Pope quite unequal in point of 
difficulties of his position, and says the exac- 
tions and attacks by Italy upon the Papacy and the Romish 
Church “cast a cloud and immense over his fu- 
ture.” Ni his own share in causing the revolution in 
48, he ae long conversations which he held with the 

more than hints that he had an enemy in some of 
the morning of the 22d of February y touls Philippe. went to 

0! of Fel uis wen 

his Minister of Public Works, M. Guizot pay with a 
radiant face exclaimed, “‘ Well! of course you have come to 


eens Ets Goce be turned off wonderfully 
well. I thank you extremely, my dear mini for the way 
in which it has been conducted. You know that they have 
given up the banquet. They have pans Pagoes tase 





i 
as usually made. 

AN INTERESTING LETTER is published in the Medico-Chi- 
rurgical Review, on the subject of the Extract of Sarsaparilla in 
certain affections, by Benjamin Travers, F.K.S., &c. Speaking of 
those diseases, and diseases arising trom the excess of mercury, 
he states that no remedy is equal to the Extract of Sarsa ; 
its power is extraordinary, more 60 than any other drug I am ac- 
quainted with. It is, in the strictest sense, a ‘tonic with this in- 
valuable attribute, that it is applicable to a state of the system so 
sunken, and yetso irritable as renders other substances of the 
tonic class una veilable or injurious. 


HELMBOLD’S 
CONCENTRATED BXTRACT SARSAPARILLA, 
Established upwards of 18 years, PREPARED BY 
H.T. HELMBOLD, 
Druaaist anp CHEMIsT, 
594 Broadway, N. Y. 





Sold by all Druggists. 


A CLEAR, SMOOTH SKIN anp BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION 
follows the use of HELMBOLD’s CONCENTRATED EXTRACT Sarsa- 





PARILLA. 
It removes black spots, pimples and all eruptions of the skin 


IN THE SPRING MONTHS, the system naturally undergoes a 
change, and LMBOLD’S HIGHLY CONCENTRATED EXTRACT OF 
SARSAPARILLA is an assistant of the greatest value. 


YOUNG LADIES BEWARE! 
SOF THE INJURIOUS EFFECTS of Face Powders and Washes. 
All such remedies Geer Be the pores of the skin, and in a short 
time destroy the complexion. If you would have a fresh, healthy 
and youthful appearance, use HELMBOLD’s EXTRACT oF SARSA: 
PARILLA 


NOT A FEW of the worst disorders that afflict mankind arise 


from corruption of the blood. HztmsBo.p’s EXTRACT SARSAPA- 
RILLA is a remedy of the utmost value. 


HELMBOLD’S EXTRACT SARSAPARILLA cleanses and re 
novates the blood, insiils the vigour of health into thé system 
and purges out the humours that make disease. 

















QUANTITY vs. QUALITY. Hetmsoip’s Exrract SARSAPA- 
RILLA. The dose is small. Those who desire a large quantity and 
large doses of medicine ERR. 


omar a. BRILLIANOY OF COMPLEXION, 
mus! ly an lood, which Hetmso! 
TED Extract of SarsapP. x 


a 1LD’s CONCEN- 
Heimbold’s . Take no other. 





"ARILLA Invariably does, Ask for 








HELMBOLD’S ; CONG: " 
RILLA is the Greer _— ae SARSAPA 
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THE 


GREAT AMERICAN 
Established 1861. 


The Immense Profits of the Tea Trade. 
The Proprietors of THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 
became fully convinced, several years ago, that the consumers ot 
Tea and Coffee were paying too many and too large profits on 
these articles of every-day consumption, and therefore organized 
Tus Great American Tea ComPany, to do away, as far as possi- 
ble, with these enormous drains upon the Consumers, and to 
supply them with these necessaries at the smallest possible price. 
To give our readers an idea of the profits which have been 


TEA CO. 


made in the Tea Trade, we will start with the American houses, | w 


leaving out of the account entirely the profits ot the Chinese 
factors. 

1st. The American House in China or Japan makes large pro- 
fits on their sales of shipments—and some of the richest retired 
merchants in this country have made their immense fortunes 
through their houses in Obina. 

2a. The Banker makes large profits upon the foreign exchange 
used in the purchase of Teas. 

34. The Importer makes a profit of 30 to 50 per cent. in many 
cases. 

4th. On its arrival here, it is sold by the cargo, and the Pur- 
chaser sells it to the Speculator (in invoices of 1,000 to 2,000 
packages, at an average profit of about 10 per cent. 

Sth. The Speculator sells it to the Wholesale Tea Dealer in 
lines at a profit of 10 to 15 per cent. 

6th. The Wholesale Tea Dealer selis it to the Wholesale Gro- 
cer in lots to suit bis trade, at a profit of about 10 per cent. 

7th. The Wholesale Grocer sells it to the Retail Dealer ata 
profit of 15 to 25 per cent. 

8th. The Retailer sells it to the Consumer for ALL. HE PROFIT 
HE OAN GET. 


When you have added to these miaut profits as many broker- | ——— 


ages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and waste, and add the ori- 
ginal cost of the Tea, it will be perceived what the consumer has 
to pay. And now we propose to show why we can sell so very 
much lower than other dealers. 

We propose to do away with all these various profits and brok- 
erages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and waste, with the excep- 
tion of a small commission paid for purchasing to our correspon- 
dents in China and Japan, one cartage, and a small profit to our- 
selves—which, on our large sales, will amply pay us. 

Through our system of supplying Clubs throughout the coun- 
try, consumers in all parts of the United States can receive their 
Teas at the same prices [with the small additional expense of 
transportation) as though they bought them at our warehouse in 
this city. 

Some parties inquire of us how they shall proceed to get up a 
club. The answer is simply this : Let each person wishing to join in 
a club, say how much Tea or Coffee he wants, and select the kind 
and price from our Price List, as published in the paper or in 
our circulars. Write the names, kinds and amounts plainly on a 
list, and when the club is complete, send it to us by mail, and 
we will put each party’s goods in separate packages, and mark 
the name upon them, with the cost, so there need be no confu- 
sion in their distribution—each y getting exactly what he 
orders, and no more. The cost of transportation, the members 
of the club can divide equitably among th lves. 

The fands to pay for the goods ordered can be sent by drafts 
on New York, by Post ce money-orders, or by Express, as 
may suit the convenience of the club. Or, if the amount ordered 
exceeds thirty dollars, we will, if desired, send the goods by Ex- 
press, to “collect on delivery.”” 

For manner of getting up Clubs, &c., see advertisement i 
paper March 30th.) 

After the first club, we send blanks. 

your orders plainly, Tas Great American Tea Com- 
PANT, 31 and 33 Vesey Street, Post Office box 5,643—as some par- 
ties imitate cur name as near as they dare to. 

Parties getting their Teas from us may confidently rely upon 

them pure and fresh, as they come direct from the Custom 
ouse stores to our warehouses. 








The Company have selected the following kinds from their stock, 
which they recommend to meet the wants of Clubs. They are 
sold at Cargo Prices, the same as the Company sell them in New 
York, as the list of prices will show. 

All goods sold are warranted to give satisfaction. 


PRICE LIST. 
YOUNG HYSON [Green] 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.25, per Ib. 
R aN Me $1, $1 10, best, as —_ 
MIXED BLAC 


& GREEN, .» 80c., We., best $1 per Ib. 
JAPAN, Wc., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 per lb. , 

OOLO 
IMPER' 


Black], 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 per Ib. 
Green |, Sbe., We., $1.00, $1.10, best $1.25 per Ib. 
ENGLISH BunAR PAST (Black), coe ae : 
rib. 
GUNPOWDER [Green] $1.25, best $1.50. 


80c,, 90c., $1, $1.10 best $1.20 
OOFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 
GROUND COFFEE, 20c., 25c., 30c., 35¢., best 40c. und. 


Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-house La ay and tamilies Ww oO use 
uanties of Coffee, can economize in that article by using 


our fast and Coffee, 
price of 30c. per Ib., and warrant ne eonuaes a hg 
Consumers can save from 50c, to $1 per lb. by purchasing their 
Teas of 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY. 
No, 81 and 88 VESEY STREET. 
No, 640 BROADWAY, corner Bleecker Street. 
No, 461 EIGHTH AVENUE, North corner Thirty-fourth St. 
No, 289 SPRING STREET. 
No. 205 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN, corner Concord 8t. 
No. 183 GRAND STREET, WILLIAMSBURG. 


BEWARE of all concerns that advertise as “‘ srancues” of 


the Great American Tea Co., or use our names in full or in 
as = BOGUS OF ONLY IMITATIONS, We have no “ bran 
and do 
connection with any other house, 

P. 8,—All towns, villages, or manufactories, where a 


es’ 
number of men are engaged by CLUBBING toge 

duce the cost of their Teas and Coffees about one-third, by send. 
ing directly to the 


Nos, 31 anp 88 VESEY STREET. 
Pos¥-Orrion Box No. 5,643 Naw Yorx Crrr. 


not authorize any parties to use our name—and have no 


large 
er, the: ean te 


AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 


INSURANCE. 





INSURANCE. 





THE 


WASHINGTON LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 98 Broadway, New York. 


CYRUS CURTISS President. 
MATTHEW MITOHBLL, Vice-President. 
W. A. BREWER, Jr., Secretary. 
B. W. McORHADY, M. D., Medical Examiner. 
Dr. GEO. T. BLLIOT, Jun., Consulting Physician. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 
8 Curtiss, ‘ Wilson G. Hunt, Abraham Bininger, 
atthew Mitchell, Wm. H. Aspinwall, James Thomson, 
. A. Brewer, Jr, William H. Cox, Robert H. Berdell, 
George Griswold, Geo, N. Lawrence, John G. Vose, 
Roland G. Mitchell, Thomas H. Faile, John H. Sherwood, 





Cc 


Merritt Trimble, Newel C. Hall, 


FE 


4 ph, George A. Robbins, Henry P. Ross, 
Frederick W. Macy, Robert R. Willetts, . T. Souder, 
Henry Swift, James B. Johnston, Isaac Hinckley, 
David A. Wood, David Wagstaff, 


Permanent Capital Stock of «-- $125,000, 
Assets -« «= «+ === = «= mearly $1,000,000. 


Stockholders receive no other Dividends than Legal Interest on 
their Stock. Policy-holders receive all the profits, 
DIVIDENDS TO POLICY HOLDERS 
ONCE CREDITED, ARE NEVER FORFEITED. 
Premiums Receivable in Cash, 

WHICH IS BELIEVED TO BE THE ONLY TRUE AND SAFE SYSTEM, 

LIBERALITY AND PROMPTITUDE 

IN THE SETTLEMENT OF CLAIM 
AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY STATE. 


“NOTHING SUCCEEDS LIKE SUCCESS.” 


THE AMERICAN POPULAR 
LIFE INSURANOB COMPANY, 
Nos, 419 and 421 Broadway, N. ¥. 

18 A DECIDED SUCCESS." 

BEST LIVES TAKEN AT LOWEST RATES. 








Of this Company, Mr. Erastus Brooks, one of its stockholders 
and Directors, writes in the Express, of which he is one of the 
editors :— 

“ The American Popular Life Insurance Company held its first 
annual meeting a few days since. The business has been very 
successful for the first six months, and has been conducted upon 
the safest and most economical business principles, alike for the 
stockholders and parties insured. There are some plans in the 
organization of this Company popular in their character, which 
make it well worth general investigation, and which the officers 
specially invite.” 


Extra Lives are Rated Down, and Save Money in 
this Company. 


SEND oR CALL FOR 

NEW CIRCULAR, 
explaining the of the C y, and the principles of Life 
Insurance in a manner easily understood by any one, therefore 
valuable to those already insured as well as to those who are not 
—especially 


a 





IN THESE TIMES, 
AS FIRST CLASS LIVES, 
not insured more than four to six years, can save twenty-five pe 
cent, first and last, by changing their policies into this Company. 
Insurance can be effected by letter full directions given upon 
application. 
Agents wanted in Cit and Country. 


FIRE INSURANCE. 


NORTH AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Ottice, 114 Broadway. 
BRANCH OFFICE. 


® Cooper Institute, 3d Avenue, 





[INCORPORATED 1823] 
Oash Capital, - - - - - - - - = = = = = $500,000 00. 
Surplus, - ---------+- +--+ -- $266,057 77° 


Cash Capital and Surpins, Jan. 1, 1867,.......$755,057 77 


Insures Pro) against Loss or Damage by Fire at usual rates. 
Policies pa ory! and Losses paid at the Office of the Company 

at ite various Agencies in the principal cities in the Unite 
-. JAMES W. OTIS, President. 


R. W. BLEECKER, Secretary. 
J. GRISWOLD, General Agent. 





EL ANGELIQUE. 

Te DEST END. MOST PLEASING TOOTH WASH for 
CLEANSING, PRESERVING and BEAUTIFYING the TEETH, 
anc STRENGTHENING the GUMS, and giving a SWEET FRA- 
GRANCE to the B 


b 
Prepared on'Y Ye LLUC & CO., 
PHARMACEUTICAL CHEMISTS, 
No. 635 Broadway, New York. 
CAUTION. 


of pro! customers and the public 


desirious tecting our 
<= ‘a new and dangerous imitation offered to them under a 


THE MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE: COMPANY. 
OF NEW YORK, 


EF. S, WINSTON, President, 


CASH ASSETS 
Invested on Bond and Mortgage, or U. 8. Stocks, 


$20,406,665 48. 


Issues every pe description of Life and Endowment 
d lives at derat 








Frederick G. Foster, James Punnett, C. H. Ludington, — | Policies on rates, returning all surplus 
Georre Newbold, Levi P Morton, Robert Bowne, annually to the Policy Holders, to be used either in payment of 
John Caswell, E. Townsend, Nath’! L. McCready, | PY or to p additional Insurance, at the option of 
A. F. Willmarth, Wm. F. Mott, Jr., Wm. Lintz, the assured. 

iomas Hope, Abiel A. Low, Jer. C. Garthwaite, RICHARD A. McCURDY, Vice-President. 
Ellwood Walter, Gustav Schwab, Frederick Wood, SHEPPARD HOMANS, Actuary. 


ISAAC ABBATT. 
JOHN M. 8TUART, } Secretaries. 
New York, May 15, 1867. 





SUN 
MUTUAL INSUORANOB COMPANY 
Imsuranmce Buildings, 
No. 49 Wall Street. 
INCORPORATED 1841. 


CAPITAL & ASSETS, 


This Company peviot recently added to its previous assets a 
paid-up cash capital of $500,000, and subscription notes in advance 
of premiums of $300,000, continues to issue policies of insurance 
against Marine and Toland Navigation Risks. No Fire Risk dis- 
connected from Marine taken by the Company. 
titled to participate in the profits, 


MOSES H. @ President. 
JOHN P. PAULISON, Vice-President. 
ISAAC H. WALKER, Secretary. 


DOBBINS’ 
ELECTRIC SOAP, 


SAVES TIME, 
SAVES LABOR, 
SAVES MONEY, 


SAVES WOMEN. 


IT WILL NOT HARM THE MOST DELICATE FABRIC, 
It is a great 


DOMESTIC BLESSINC. 


WHOLESALE AGENTS, 
DELAPIERRE, KEiTH & Co., 
No, 2 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK. 





$1,614,540 78. 





Dealers are en- 


May 1, 1867. 











GROCERS KEEP IT. 








For Sale by all Druggists. 





J SLA ER, 
(LATE OF NO, 2 CORTLAND STREET.) 
FASHIONABLE 

B MM 


KER 

No, 290 BROADWAY, 

N. E. Corner of Reade Street, NEW YORK. 
Makes to order and keeps ou hand a fine assortment of Boots 

and Shoes of his own manufacture; also, Imported English 

Shoes, Bend Sole Leather, Cricket and Base Ball oes, at reason- 

able prices. 


HME HORACE WATERS GRAND UARE 
and — PIANOS, MELODEONS, and CABINET OR 
GAN e and retail, to let; and rent allowed if purchased. 
Monthly payments e. Beco! 
8 from $60 





received for the sam: nd-hand Pianos at 
to $225. New seven Octave Piano, $275 
and W » No. 481 Broadway Sam Bate Ser Ceeeed 
hand Funes. Pianostuned and repaired. HORACE WATERS. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, 


Of the Old Standard Quality, 


JOSEPH Or Descriptive 

GILLOTT Name and Desig- 
WARRANTED, nating Namoex 
The well —- ORIGINAL and POPULAR Numbers, 


3—404-—170-—S3651, 
Having been assumed by other Ma we desire to caution the 
public in respect to 


id imitations, ASK FOR GILLOTT’S. 
—An injunction was granted by the Supreme Court 
CAUTION! i nj os pre y pre 


g ew Yo eral Term, January, 1867, 
against the use by others of the NUMBER 303. 

HENRY tty 3 
le 








TRADE MARK ; 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
9 John St.. N. ¥.° 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS AND OINTMENT.— 
Cancer.—The days of “ brilliant ions” areno more, The 
discovery of Holloway’s Ointment dispensed with the necessity 
of the knife, which uently endangered the life of the te 
Thousands of females have been of cancer in the breast by 
the medicating action of the Ointment, and their lives epared to 
their families. The salve follows the cancer in its wind; 














wore at 





call special notice to the fact that our Vesey Street 
‘nd 83 Veeey|Streot—Lanom DOUBLA #TORa. bu 


uest them to closely observe that they 


get DELLUG'S EAU ANGELIQUE. 





id impercep' but thoro a palobeesly eee oeon. 
ry the cytes "the Pills poe oy purify one 
Sold by all Druggiste. 
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THE ALBION. 








FINANCIAL. 





THE 
SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK, 


UNDER SPECIAL CHARTER FROM THIS STATE 
FOR THE 


SAFE KEEPING 
VALUABLES, 


Government Bonds, Coin, SilverPlate, Jewelry 
Willis during life ot maker, Cash Boxes, and 
any Securities or Valuable Papers, Also for 
RENTING SMALL SAFES 
ON SATISFACTORY INTRODUCTION, 

AT $20 TO $145 PER ANNUM, 

Lessee having exclusive access, and only singly, and then only 
with a safe-keeper, 

TO ITs 
BURCLAR-PROOF VAULTS, 
UNDER ARMED WATCH, DAY AND NIGHT. 
Private desks for lessees—Separate apartment for Ladies. 

IN THB 
ABSOLUTELY FIRE-PROOF BUILDING, 

142 & 146 BROADWAY;,: 
CORNER LIBERTY STREET. 
FRANCIS H, JENKS, President. 
FRED’K FOSTER, Secretary. 


UNITED STATES TRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK, 
No, 48 Wall Street, Cor. William. 


Capital and Surplus, - $2,000,000. 











This C y is a legal d itory for moneys geeete into Court, 
and is authorized to act as guardian or receiver of estates. 


Interest Allowed on Deposits 


Which may be Made and Withdrawn at any | 4 red 


time, and will be entitled to Interest 
fer the whole time they may re- 
main with the Company. 


Executors, / panieiecon or be ee of Ete, and females 
d t 


‘0 well as Religious 
and Benevolent Tostitutione, will find this Conpeny a convenient 


depository for money. 








TRUSTEES: 
JOHN A. STEWART, President. 


Peter CooPEer, Epwin D. Morgan, 

D. H. ARNOLD, CumntTon GILBERT, 
Roya PHELpPs, r Joun Jacos Astor, Jt., 
Joun J. Cisco, Danret D. Lorp, 


EDWARD JONEs, 

Writ1am H. Macy, 

Groreg T. ADEE, 

SAMUEL SLOAN, 

James Low, 

Cyrus Curtiss, 

Wa. 8. Herrman, Brooklyn, 

Sam. NELson, Cooperstown, 

a Cornine, Albany, 
Jas. 8. Seymour, Auburn, 

Ri z WALWoRTH, Saratoga. 


WILLIAM DARROW, Secretary. 


CIRCULAR NOTES 
And Letters of Credit 
FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY 
DUNOAN, SHERMAN & Co. 


Danret 8. MILLER, 








Joszru U. Orvis, President. Joun T. Hix, Cashier 
NINTH NATIONAL BANK 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
rnment Agency and Designated Depository of the U. 8. 
B63 BROADWAY. 
Cash Capital Paid in, $1,000,000. 


DIRECTORS : 


Wis A. Kossz, George A, FELLows, 
Tuomas A. Vyrsi, JR., ANDREW J. Woop, 
Gzoron A. WICKS, Min 
Bagnet L. SOLOMON, J. O. WHITEHOUsE, 
JosEPH U. 


Orvis. 
Receives the accounts of Banks, Bankers, Savings Banks, In 
surance Companies, Merchants ” 


Desens men — 
Revenue stamps su) $20 with 4 per ‘cent. ° $100 
with 434, and $1. cent. discount. 
UNITED STATES FRACTIONAL CURRENCY. 
Delivered at any bank free of in sums not less than 
$1,000. COLN delivered f free on A routes; one, two, and 
five-cent. pieces in of $00; unree-cent t pieces inbags of $30., 


OOM POUND INTEREST NOT 1 
Bought ‘and supplied to | Banks wishing them. 


TOURISTS’ HOTEL CUIDE FOR 1867. 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Astor House, Met tan 
Brevoort ye Hoffman 1 — 
Clarendon Ho : Everett House, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Revere Hi Tremont House. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Continental Hotel, La Pierre House. 
\CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
Spencer House. 
CHIUVAGO, ILL. 
Tremont House. 
8ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Planter’s Hotel. 


DETROIT, MICH. 
Biddle House, Russell House. 


HONTERAL, CANADA. 
8t. Lawrence Hall Ottawa Hotel. 


QUEBEC, CANADA 
Russell House, 8t. Louis Hotel. 
TORONTO, CANADA, 
Queen’s Hotel. 
HAMILTON, CANADA. 
Royal Hotel. 
LONDON, CANADA. 
Tecumseh House. 
OTTAWA, 
Russell House. 
WEST POINT, N. ¥ 
Cozzens Hotel. 
GORHAM, N. 4. 
Glean House. 
LONG BRANCH, N. J. 
Stetson House. 
PLATTSBURGH, N. Y. 
Fouquet's Hotel. 
LAKE GEORGE, N. Y. 
Fort Wm. Henry House. 
LAKE MAHOPAC, N. Y. 
Gregory's Hotel, 


Sherman House, 





HOUSE, 


eee 
LONG BRANCH, 
NEW JERSEY. | 
This ificent summer Hotel will open for its second season 


on the 27th Ma ‘amilies who secure rooms for the months of 
June, July, an — it, a season of three months, will be taken 

reduced rates. Applications for rooms made at the hotel at 
Long Branch, by person or letter. On every Tuesday and Thurs- 
$e one of the a can be seen at the Astor House, New 


York, between 12 and 1 o'clock. 
C. A. STETSON, Jr. & Co} 





THE GREAT 
NORTHERN PLEASURE 


TOURISTS AND TRAVELLERDS’ 
EXCURSION SEASON TICKETS, 
(1867.) 
NEW YORK AND 
* Via 
NIAGARA FALLS, MONTREAL, LAKE CHAMPLAIN, 
TICONDEROGA, LAKE GEORGE, AND SARATOGA, $35 30 
Dirto, Ditto, 
Dirto, Ditto, vu WHITE MOUNTAINS, 
PORTLAND, BOSTON, AND NEW YORE............ 
Meals and Berths on Steamers between Toronto and Montreal 
included. 
THROUGH SLHEPING OARS*FROM NEW YORE 
TO ST. ALBANS AND ROUSH’S POINT. Also, 
From Albany to Niagara Falls. 


American money taken at par, and tickets good tfil 1st Novem- 
ber next. 


ROUTE. 


RETURN 


Memphramagog, may diverge at Quebec and Sherbrooke respec 
tively ; the through Tickets being available on their return. 
Tickets for Sale at the General Agency, 
17S Broadway, New York, 


Also, at the St. Nicholas, Metropolitan, Fifth Avenue, and other 
Hotels, and at the Principal Railway Ticket Offices in New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Cincinnati, St.Louis, Detroit 
Chicago, New Orleans, Buffalo, &c. 

EDW’D P. BEACH, Gen'l Agent. 


1% Broapwar, New York. 
June ist, 1967, 


A. T. STEWART & CO. 
HAVE JUST OPENED 

A COMPLETE ASSORTMENT 

or 
SPANISH LINENS ’ 
FoR 
LADIES’ TRAVELLING SUITS, 

aT 

EXCEEDINGLY LOW PRIOES. 








Passengers wishing to visit elther the Saguenay River, or Lake B 


What are the Effects of 
TARRANT’S 


EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT, 
This is a —- which the a has a right to ~ and it 
satisfac- 


has also a right to expect a candi htforward and 
tory reply. , the answer shall be given ‘airly and squarely, trom 
the of th who have used the prepara- 





im during the lt thirty ay 
ese compe! witnesses declare, over their own signatures, 
that the preparation will . 
Promptly relieve in Eien, 
Allay the 6 ee Arods by ms of fever, 

ow of the bil 
y— Sure every species of headache, 
Tran 6 nervous gaan, 


Tia 
5 
ne 
H 
ik 
8 





Deemte favorably 3 greys kidneys, 
rify all the animal fluids. 

Keep! the brain cool and clear, 

And corrects mptly and without necessitating any interrup- 

on nog the a ee Fob ae all those minor complaints 
when 

7 ® A Ce a ag too often, lead to nic 

Those who have Coated tk the pre 

a os et Stents, are oj C.— the best judges o its 
ve summary is & condensation ofa 

portion of their testimony, covering a AA of about twenty- 


years. 
MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 
TARRANT 4 COO., 


278 Greenwich and 100 Warren Sts., N. ¥. 
For Sale by all Druggists. 


on in their own 









Coceaine tor A: dard 
the Mair, (> ee 
KALLISTON FOR THE = Lemon, 
SKIN. ~ VanILia, 
FLORIMEL FOR THE ALMOND. 
HasDKSRCHIEF, Ross, 
Cologne Water, ORance 
OntentaL Toora Cuugry, 
Wasi, awD NBCTsRINE 
Warrcome’s Ramz- Ginerr, 


DY FoR ASTHMA. Cinnamon, &c. 


For more than ten years these Preparations have maintained a 


large and constantly increasing sale, sustaining the opinion of the 
judges that they are unrivalled. 


For sale by druggists and dealers everywhere. 


JOSEPH BURNETT & CO., 
SoLe Proprietors, 
27 CENTRAL STREET, BOSTON, 


aND 
592 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
Metropolitan Hotel Building. 


THE 
Albion, 
Bstablished in 1823. 
A Weekly nowt: ow Tort Tok Ore, sentarday Morning, in the 


NEWS, POLITICS, AND GENERAL LITERATURE. 


This old enol cad geguts Sulediad pplied 
the public at the rate — » 


eGinseperccanenn 0 ition Weekly, 


N.B.—The Selection of any “ALBION” Engraving 
Free, for payment of 1 Year's Subscription in ad- 
vance. 


LIST OF ALBION ENGRAVINGS: 


CuaLon’s QUEEN VICTORIA, 
Lvcas’s PRINCE ALBERT, 
AuLan’s SIR WALTER SCOTT, 
S@ruarT’s WASHINGTON 
"» BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 
Knient’s LORD NELSON 
BUCKLER’S =e. Na LONDON, 
ENL. HAVELOC 





Wanpaerorpa’s FLORENCK NIGHTINGALE, 
WILEIN®’ COLUMBUS? NEW WORLD, 
Wanpzsrorps’s DR. KANE. 

The pe Dette of of Niagara, from an original drawing made 


Any of the above can be safely forwarded by Mail or Express, 
on a paste board roller. Price $2 each. 


CLUB TERMS.—STRICTLY IN ADVANCE: 
THREES $15—with Albion 
i v0, 4 Engraving to getter up. 
pA oy ym ey ae 
and an extra Copy of the Ausuox for gotta up. t 


ADVERTISING RATES: 


25 Cents per line, single insertion. 
20 “ “ over one and under three months, 
ee es Ser ene yur, standing unchanged. 


Ty ~ ~—yanee in registered letters or P. O. 


ol, aime ae =e) be 





BROADWAY and loth St. 


ao 


the Office. ¢ 
cosviers residence of subseri. oO 
we, Tes Bimon'ger Tork sad Brookiye. . 4. 
40 Fork Bow, ¥. ae = cane eptinan:” fe 


f, 


1s 


a ne ————  kapeern ten 
—— ma, 





